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THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 
By Proressor G. D. H. Core 


Four years of Labour Government have carried Great 
Britain a long way. No doubt, a part of what has occurred 
here since 1945 would have occurred if the Conservatives, 
instead of the Labour Party, had won the election; for much 
that the Labour Government has done has been either a necessary 
response to circumstances, or in accordance with unmistakable 
trends of popular feeling of which any Government elected by 
a free vote would have had to take account. Any Government 
so established would have had to implement the greater part 
of the Beveridge Report, to set up some sort of National Health 
Service, to build houses at a heavily subsidised cost, and to tax 
heavily both the rich and the poor in order to find the money 
for these things. Any Government would have had to keep a 
strict control over imports, to make bulk arrangements to 
ensure needed supplies of food and raw materials, to take 
measures against inflation, and to accept the economic and 
political consequences of a resort to American aid. I think, too, 
that any Government would have had to nationalise at any rate 
the coal mines, and -— the gas and electricity services and 
civil aviation as well. Just as the Tories could not undo the 
bulk of what the Labour Government has done, were they to 
be returned to power next year, so, if they had won power in 
1945, they could not have avoided doing a good deal of what 
their opponents have actually done. 

There is, in effect, a trend in British politics which, though 
it can be speeded or retarded by the way men vote, cannot in 
the short run be reversed. The Tories set up the B.B.C., the 
Central Electricity Board, the London Passenger Transport 
Board, and a number of other collectivistic institutions : they 
were responsible, between the wars, for large extensions of 
social insurance : they shared with Labour the first steps towards 
the planning and subsidisation of British agriculture: they 
subsidised housing and controlled rents. No doubt, they did 
some of these things in ways Labour disapproved of, and some 
of them much less than Labour desired. Nevertheless, the 
historian of the future, without belittling the sharp differences 
of policy between the two main parties, will assuredly discover 
ample evidence of a continuous underlying trend—a trend both 
towards greater social and economic equality and towards a 
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rapid increase in the range and extent of collective action in the 
economic and social fields. Did not the Labour Government 
of 1945 find in the Butler Education Act, passed by a Coalition 
under the auspices of a Tory Minister, a good enough foundation 
to begin building the more democratic educational system to 
which it is pledged ? 

These considerations are of importance in considering what 
proposals the Labour Party ought to put forward for the 
“second five years ” of office which it hopes to enjoy. The 
“ continuity ” in British politics, which this underlying trend 
implies, cuts both ways. It makes both claimants to political 
power not so much free agents in carrying through any policy 
they please, and can cajole the electors into accepting to the 
extent of voting fcr their candidates, as interpreters of the trend, 
with a limited power to speed things up or slow them down, 
or to deviate to either side of the road without actually getting , 
far away from it. Moreover, in addition to this conditioning 
of what a victorious party can set out at once to do, there is 
the further limitation that, economically, not much room is 
now left for further re-distribution of the existing real income, 
and that, in certain respects, no British Government can be 
fully a free agent until this country is able to stand firmly on 
its own feet, without requiring economic aid from any soutce. 

In all these circumstances, Labour’s programme for the 
second five years was bound to be something of an anti-climax 
—the more so because of the unexampled thoroughness with 
which the party, in home affairs, has done since 1945 exactly 
what it promised todo. The next five years, under any Govern- 
ment, are bound to be mainly a period, economically, of 
“ consolidation,” which means not only completing structures 
now but half built, but even more paying the full cost of 
commitments which are bound to rise sharply as the new 
services come increasingly into practical operation. Even if 
there had been no political obstacles, the Labour Party could 
not have offered the electors a second programme at all re- 
sembling that on which the last General Election was fought. 
There is no room for fresh promises involving re-distribution 
of incomes on a comparable scale, or for spectacular sew 
achievements in the creation of the social service state beyond 
what is due to occur under plans already launched. 

All the same, it can be argued, there was nothing to prevent 
the Labour Party from going forward with a second socialisa- 
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tion plan as ambitious as that of 1945. I think there was. Even 
if we ignore the possible repercussions on Marshall Aid, there 
was the plain fact that socialisation for its own sake, or for the 
sake of socialism, has little power to move the main body of 
the electorate esther way. Just as the Tories have found it 
impossible to vamp up popular opposition to the nationalisation 
of road transport, or electricity, or steel, so the Labour Party 
knows that it could not create any popular enthusiasm for an 
ambitious socialisation plan. The coal mines were another 
matter, both because the controversy over them was of long 
standing, and because most people realised that they presented 
an urgent problem that seemed insoluble with the old owners 
in control. There was no great popular excitement either for or 
against any of the other socialisation measures ; and none could 
be expected as a response to further proposals of the same order. 

The plain truth is that the electors voted in 1945, not for 
socialism as an economic system based on public ownership 
of industry, but for more speed in developing the social service 
state, for less social] inequality, and for full employment policies 
as a means to social security. The main body of voters was 
interested in these ends, rather than in the means of getting 
them ; and the question of means comes to the fore only as, 
the ends having been conceded, their realisation has to be 
fitted in with a social structure which cannot easily or simply 
make room for them. Convinced socialists may argue that 
the human requirements of the social service state are incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of capitalism as an economic 
system, and that the people, having willed the end, must be 
taken as having willed the necessary means as well. The tact 
remains that the bulk of those who voted for Labour, or may 
vote for it next year, are not conscious of having taken this 
further step, and are unlikely to be aroused to any enthusiasm 
for a programme which implies that they have taken it, and are 
as convinced of the need for socialism as of their desire for 
social security. 

Indeed, the very fact that the Conservatives, should they 
win in 1950, would be unable to undo more than a fraction of 
Labour’s achievements in the social service field now turns 
into a handicap to the Labour Party, because it leads men to take 
what they have got for granted, and accordingly to discount 
it in deciding how to vote. The one part of the Labour appeal 
of 1945 to which this does not apply is that which is concerned 
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with “ full employment ” ; for, with the memory of the inter- 
war years yet green, the working-class electors are still deeply 
afraid of unemployment, and for the most part well aware that 
the Labour Party is much more likely than the Tories to make a 
whole-hearted effort to avert it, should it threaten to recur on 
a large scale. With a large section of the working class, this 
is Labout’s strongest electoral card, but one that it is more than 
a little afraid of exposing boldly. For the Labour leaders 
dare not say that they know how to prevent a serious increase 
of unemployment in the event of a general world depression. 
No one honestly can say that. The most that can be said in 
honesty is that much more is now known than formerly about 
the right methods of mitigating unemployment in such a 
situation, and that Labour would use these methods much 
more fully than the Tories would be likely to do. What Labour 
dare not say is that it could prevent an increase in unemploy- 
ment if there were simultaneously a sharp fall in exports, a 
diminished ability to pay for imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and a swing-over in America from willingness to help 
European recovery to a scramble to export unemployment by 
raising tariffs on imports and by dumping American surpluses 
on the world market. 

Nevertheless, the main body of the manual workers is 
well aware that its chance of good employment in a world 
slump is a great deal better with a me Government in 
power than it would be with the Tories ; and accordingly any 
turn for the worse in American economic conditions near the 
date of the election is likely to improve Labour’s chances by 
making the fear of unemployment a bigger factor in the electors’ 
minds, So far, Labour has been under no need to do anything 
to increase the volume of employment, as distinct from seeking 
to improve its distribution by making new openings in the 
Development Areas and by influencing its flow into industries 
that are holding up others because they are undermanned. 
This situation, however, may not last until 1950; and before 
Labour faces the electors it may need to stress its employment 
policy a good deal more than it has done in its draft programme. 
Indeed, this may, after all, prove to be the determining issue ; 
but no one can tell that yet. 

Provided Labour has something else on which to make its 
popular appeal—employment policy or whatever else may 
offer the best prospect—it can, I think, afford to put into tts 
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programme substantial further instalments of socialisation 
without much risk of losing, or prospect of gaining, votes. 
Certainly, it can well afford the very limited further measures 
which do figure in the draft programme. The case against 
going faster with socialisation is not nearly so much that it 
would antagonise the marginal electors as that the Labour 
Party has not itself thought out at all clearly what more it does 
want, or how to go about getting it, and that it would be difficult 
for it to sound as if it had. For, manifestly, whereas it has 
been easy to isolate and to unify under public ownership the 
industries and services that have been taken over so far, as 
soon as any attempt is made to apply nationalisation to ordinary 
manufacturing industries much bigger difficulties of demarca- 
tion are bound to arise, as they have done already to some extent 
in the case of steel, and the establishment of the right kinds of 
controlling administration will present much more complicated 
problems. For my part, I welcome strongly the suggestion in 
the new programme that socialisation may need in future to be 
applied less to whole industries than to particular firms, groups, 
or sections; but I think no one will venture to say that the 
techniques of this kind of socialisation have yet been thought 
out—much less made intelligible to the key body of Labour 
supporters who will have to put the case he them across to 
the mass of the voters. 

Over and above all this, Labour, before it can advance much 
further along the road of socialisation, needs to come to terms 
with the co-operative movement, which is at present in an 
unconstructively suspicious mood, and concerned much more 
to defend what it already holds than to consider seriously 
the place it intends to occupy in a predominantly socialistic 
system. Labour has also to solve the problems of administrative 
efficiency and adequate incentives in socialised services—the 
tight degrees and forms of decentralisation compatible with 
central direction of policy, the advances to be made towards 
industrial democracy, the checks to be used in measuring the 
efficiency of performance in place of the private enterprise 
checks of potential bankruptcy and collapse. It is no bad thing 
to have a lower rate of advance in socialisation, provided that 
the pause is used for finding answers to such problems as these. 
The danger is that the pause may lead, nct to a later advance 
on an improved basis, but to a lasting loss of impetus, and to an 
acceptance of a “‘ mixed economy ” as a permanent resting-place. 
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I call this a danger, not because I am bent on socialising 
everything for socialisation’s sake, but because I feel sure that, 
in the long run, a “ mixed economy,” resting on a continuance 
of capitalism over a large part of the industrial field, simply 
cannot be made to work, in the environment of social security 
and full employment to which the Labour Party is pledged up 
to the limit of its powers. After all, the driving force behind 
capitalism was the existence of a “ reserve of labour,” that is, 
of a situation which kept a high proportion of the workers in a 
perpetual “ back-of-the-mind” fear of being out of a job. 
This was not, of course, the only incentive on which capitalism 
relied. There were also the allurements of possible promotion 
and of piecework payments for additional output; but these 
would not have sufficed to keep the labour force up to scratch 
unless the fear of the sack had been there as well. Piecework 
incentives, in particular, are notoriously inadequate where 
collective resistance to speeding up is strong ; and the hope of 
promotion appeals only to a small minority, mainly among the 
more skilled workers, and is often offset by sentiments of 
trade union, or of workshop, loyalty. The conditions of social 
security and full employment call for an appeal to other senti- 
ments besides—above all for a clearer understanding that a 
higher standard of living can be procured only by higher pro- 
duction, which it is the collective responsibility of the working 
group to promote to the best of its members’ power. This 
sense of responsibility should be a good deal easier to arouse 
where there is no problem of division between wage-earners 
and profit-seekers to get in the way ; but it is already clear that 
socialisation by itself will not suffice to bring the new incentives 
into play, and that the right forms of consultation and control 
of socialised industries are also indispensable. 

Such matters as these, however, cannot loom large in an 
election programme. They are for experiments, rather than for 
slogans ; and in the nature of things they can have no strong 
appeal save to those who are directly concerned. The aspect of 
socialisation that is of electoral importance is rather the need 
to convince the voters that they cannot have, as consumers, all 
the benefits of a socialist distributive system without having a 
productive system to correspond. The Labour Party can 
fairly argue that, in all the circumstances of to-day, it cannot 
go into the coming election with a big programme of socualt- 
sation, to be carried out within the next five years. But what 
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is it expecting to do after that, when the enforced pause is at 
an end, and the situation makes possible a further advance ? 

Unless, by that time, the Labour Party has succeeded in 
convincing a majority of the electors of the need for a big 
further advance towards socialism, it will be reduced to a 
condition of political bankruptcy, with nothing at all to put 
in the shop window and little prospect of offering even a 
maintenance of what has been already set on foot. But this 
process of converting the electors to socialism, and not merely 
to the desirability of the social service state, cannot be put 
off till the next election but one ; for, if it is put off, the argu- 
ments against going into the contest with a forthright socialist 
programme will be still valid in six years’ time. The Labour 
Party, if after the pause for consolidation it really means to 
make a big further advance, must begin at once upon the task 
of convincing the electors of this necessity. To urge this is 
not to urge that the party should put all that it has in mind 
into its immediate election programme, but only that it should 
direct its propaganda to its long-term as well as to its immediate 
objectives, and should take its tasks of socialist education a 
good deal more seriously than it has done hitherto. In the 
absence of any agency fulfilling the functions which the I.L.P. 
and The C/arion used to fulfil in the Labour Party’s years of 
adolescence, the responsibility now falls on the party for making 
socialists as well as for getting votes: nor can it ignore the 
one without imperilling its success in the other. 

It may be, no doubt, that in its inner mind the Labour 
Party leadership is ceasing to believe in socialism as a way of 
life, and is coming to believe in a “‘ mixed economy,” not merely 
as a temporary resting-place, but as an abiding solution of the 
social problem. It has happened not once but many times 
that a party starting out with what seemed an immense reforming 
impulse has quickly carried out most of its immediate pro- 
gtamme, and thereafter has simply petered out. This happened 
to the Liberals after 1910, to the Whig Reformers of 1832 
within a very few years of their triumph, and to both parties 
within a decade of the Reform Act of 1867. Maybe it is going 
to happen now to the Labour Party, which has gone ahead so 
fast as almost to finish its first five years’ programme with a 
yeat to spare. But there are very cogent reasons why it should 
not be allowed to happen now, if there is any way of preventing 
it. If I am right in believing that the social gains of the past 
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four years cannot be held unless they are reinforced by the 
development of a mainly socialist productive system, and if the 
people are firmly set on retaining the benefits of the social service 
state, the effect of a relaxation of the Labour Party’s will to 
achieve socialism is bound to be a widespread disillusionment 
that will be able to find no outlet except in communism ; for 
Toryism will be even less able than a temporising Labour Party 
to give the people what it wants. 

Accepting the necessity for an economic pause both in the 
re-distribution of incomes and in the socialisation programme, 
I am led by these considerations both to stress the need fora 
great campaign of socialist education, and to look around for 
alternative forms of more immediate advance towards socialism. 
It is in the absence of such alternative projects, and not in what 
it contains, that the most serious weakness of the new programme 
seems to lie. In particular, on the economic front, the obstacles 
to further re-distribution of incomes appear to me not to apply 
to proposals for the better distribution of capital. I should 
have liked to see, not a mere modest increase in Death Duties 
on large estates, but a radical attack on inheritance of wealth 
beyond a moderate maximum. Why cannot the Labour Party 
take up now the Rignano-Dalton plan whereby all estates, 
beyond a maximum amount, would escheat to the state at the 
death of the owner, subject to an annuity payable to the heir 
for life, and perhaps, on a reduced scale, for a second life? 
Why cannot we have a capital levy, which, though it might 
not bring in a great net revenue, would do much to diminish 
the inequality of fortunes and thus to prepare the way for a 
classless society? Why cannot we have a fresh acceptance 
of the fact that the rich, since they no longer provide capital 
by their “‘ abstinence,” have lost their social title to own capital 
at all, and that in future we must look to public, instead of 
ptivate, investment as the source of capital accumulation ? 

Such an attack on the inequality of possessions could be 
logically complemented by an attack on class-distinctions in 
their political and social aspects. I have argued elsewhere that 
the new Labour programme ought to have included the outright 
abolition of the House of Lords, both because the continued 
existence of hereditary titles is utterly inconsistent with the 
democractic spirit and because now, when the legislative 
programme looks like not being overfull, is the best time for 
tackling a problem that must be tackled some time on the way to 
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socialism, and is best tackled before peerages have become the 
common reward of long service in denouncing them. I should 
have liked to see, in addition, indications of a desire to reduce 
the inflated salaries paid in big business, and in the top ranks 
of some of the professions, rather than of a readiness to raise 
salaries in the public services, including medicine, nearer to 
the big business levels ; for, now that the state is meeting more 
and more of the costs of higher education, the case for big 
salaries as a reward for expensive training is greatly weakened. 
The way to achieve the classless society is emphatically not that 
of promoting functional class differences in the spirit of the 
so-called “ managerial revolution.” 

In sum, I am disquieted by the new programme, not because 
of what it says, but because of what it leaves out. I recognise 
the necessity, for the next five years, of completing the economic 
changes already set on foot and of postponing large further 
commitments until they can be met out of increased output 
without dependence on foreign help. I am not a doctrinaire 
“nationaliser ”: indeed, the fewer industries it is necessary to 
put under great centralised public corporations and the more 
vatied and decentralised forms of social control the Labour 
Party can devise, the better I shall be pleased. I do not at all 
object to the continuance of a “ private sector ” of small-scale 
enterprise, provided that the main industries and services are, 
in one way or another, made directly amenable to public control. 
I want to add the joint stock banks to the socialised sector 
(but without amalgamating them into a single bank), because 
I regard their _— conduct as indispensable to the effective 
maintenance of full employment in case of a world depression ; 
but apart from this I have no strong feelings in favour of adding 
to the party’s schedule of plans for early socialisation. I want 
an agreed policy with the co-operative movement, rather than 
a drift towards conflict ; and I want a reform of Local Govern- 
ment that will strengthen the small units of neighbourhood as 
well as make larger units for the conduct of regional services. 
But these proposals could be put into the draft programme 
without changing its essential moderation and realism on the 
socialisation side. Where I feel much wider differences from 
those who have drafted it is where it touches—or rather fails 
to touch—the problems of class-structure. I do not believe in 
the possibility of the durable success of socialistic economic 
policies in a society still ridden by class-distinctions, and even 
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set on accentuating them where they arise out of “ earned ” 
incomes, and by the conferment of titles on trade union and 
co-operative leaders. I am a radical individualist as well as 
a socialist ; and 1 am convinced that the Labour Party, if it 
forgets its radicalism, will speedily lay aside its socialism as 
well. I am not saying that this has happened yet : indeed, I rely 
on the party stalwarts in the trade unions and the constituencies 
to prevent it. Nevertheless, I do get an unpleasant hint of it 
between the lines of the somewhat uninspiring document 
entitled, “Labour believes in”’—not socialism, but merely 
“ Britain.” In what scrt of “ Britain,” pray? Surely in a 
socialist Britain, even if the advance towards it is bound to be 
slower than the socialists, who made the party and put it into 
power, have been used to believe. 


MUSIC IN MOSCOW 


By LEONARD WOOLF 


THE position of the artist in the totalitarian state is a difficult 
one, but the position of the totalitarian state and its dictators 
in the world of art has its own difficulties. The police state 
cf Louis XVI did its best to keep its writers and musicians in 
order, but Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, and even Le Marriage 
de Figaro played an important part in destroying it. In our 
age of large scale industry and large scale empires and govern- 
ments and armies, the police state, no doubt, is much more 
efficient than it was in the 18th or even the 19th century. During 
the last 30 years in Germany, Italy, Russia, and Spain, where the 
methods of the Greater Police States can best be studied, the 
scale of persecution of groups, individuals, and ideas by 
governments has, like the scale of all state enterprises, reached a 
size undreamt of even in the rosiest dreams of dead dictators. 
Efficiency in state suppression of persons and thoughts has 
probably increased as much as the scale. If you kill, imprison, 
or deprive of his means of livelihood one man in a population 
of millions because he persists in believing that two plus two 
equals four, you will probably have no effect upon the belief 
of the rest of the population regarding the sum of two and two; 
but if the number of persons liquidated runs into hundreds of 
thousands, I and many other people may find it advisable to 
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revise our beliefs about arithmetic. And if the state tells the 
attist who expresses ideas in words, paint, or notes of music 
what he is to say and how he is to say it and gives him the 
alternatives between obedience and silence, death, or starvation, 
the great majority of artists will naturally choose either obedience 
or silence, and the government and its police state will triumph. 
Hitler enjoyed this kind of triumph and so today does Stalin, and 
yet, as we shall see, the position of neither dictator in this world 
of policed art and obedient or liquidated artists has been 
altogether easy. 

The Soviet Government and the Russian Communist Party 
have had considerable trouble with the problem of fitting art 
and artists into the totalitarian, police state. Up to last year 
they had confined their attention mainly to the painters and 
writers. Artists in the Soviet Union enjoy freedom, but it is 
the kind of freedom which is enjoyed by the fly entangled in 
the spider’s web. They have their own .organizations or 
unions in which they manage their own affairs, but their unions 
are entangled in the all-embracing web of the Communist 
Party, and the Communist Party is the instrument of the spider, 
the Government or dictator who sits in the middle of the web. 
The Party issues its orders or directives on what kind of works 
of art should be produced and how they should be produced— 
sometimes in the form of decrees of the Central Committee of 
the C.P.—and woe betide the artist or union of artists if the 
otder is not obeyed. For the free artist of the Soviet democracy 
who does not obey these orders will, at best, find that his 
books are not published or his pictures are not exhibited. The 
difficulty is that the Party line on art is not always a straight 
line ; it has a tendency to wobble into a curve. For instance, 
at one time Soviet pictures had to be “ modern”; the Soviet 
Democracy had to show that it was ahead of the world in 
everything and therefore more up to date than the day after 
tomorrow. So there was a riot of abstract art. But when 
Stalin and his stooges saw these works of art, they were out- 
taged; they felt exactly what the President of the Royal 
Academy feels when he looks at the works of Matisse, Picasso, 
ot presumably Giotto. The taste of Hitler, Stalin, and The 
Royal Academy is the same; in their view the more nearly a 
picture resembles a coloured photograph, the greater it is as a 
work of art. But in Russia the mere coloured photograph 
painted in oils which satisfies our Royal Academy is not enough. 
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The Communist dictator has enacted that the Soviet Academician 
shall show that he is different from the bourgeois Academician 
of Burlington House; he must not only paint pictures that 
look like photographs ; their subjects must be proletarian and 
communist, appeal immediately and directly to the ordinary 
man, celebrate the glory of Russia, the Soviet system, and 
Marxism, and reflect the healthy optimism of the People’s 
Democracy in contrast to the pathological pessimism of the 
decadent, bourgeois, western art. I have had no opportunity 
of seeing the products of Soviet art, but from all accounts the 
“strictly realist—socialist realist—pictures in which preferably 
Lenin and Stalin figure ”* are, as works of art, indistinguishable, 
except in subject, from those painted in Berlin under the 
auspices of Adolph Hitler or in London under the auspices of 
The Royal Academy. 

The history of literature under Russian communism followed 
much the same course as that of painting. In the early period, 
when the Government had its hands full with war and economics, 
there was no time to tighten the screws of the police state on 
the writers and they were left more or less alone. There emerged 
several interesting and original writers, particularly short story 
writers or novelists, though none of them was comparable to 
the great novelists of the Tsarist era. But freedom, even of the 
novelist, is incompatible with the existence of the police state, 
and after a time the Government decided that the writer must 
write only what the dictator told him to write. The screws 
were turned; popular writers who had been previously held 
up as glories of the Soviet system, like Zoschenko and Anna 
Akhmatova, were publicly attacked by Party mugwumps, 
like the great Zhdanov; the shutter came down even upon 
Sholokhov. The effect has been to reduce Soviet literature to 
the level of Soviet painting. The process is described by Mr. 
Werth as follows : 


“ The writer, in Stalin’s phrase, must be the ‘ engineer 
of human souls’. Literature, in post-war Russia, is ex- 
pected to be functional and educative: its purpose is to 
inspire the readers to acquire and develop a Party-con- 
sciousness, a Soviet-consciousness, and all those other civic 
and political virtues with which the heroes of modern 
Soviet fiction are so richly endowed. Literature has become 

* Alexander Werth : Musical Uproar in Moscow (Turnstile Press, 6/-). Mr. Werth, far 


from unfriendly to Soviet Russia, is an unprejudiced witness to the effects of communism 
upon Russian painters. 
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a sort of School of Citizenship which teaches you to love 
your Soviet country, to be a good Communist, to love 
Stalin, to hate the American Warmongers, and to despise 
everything foreign that is not distinctly pro-Soviet. The 
success of a novel or a play in Russia is not left to chance, 
or to the whims of the reading or theatre-going public. 
If the Government and the Party approve of a play like 
Simonov’s Russian Question, it will not only be played in 
600 theatres throughout the country, but will also be 
turned into a film, which thousands of cinemas will show. 
Very few foreign countries were tempted to translate 
Fadeyev’s Young Guard—a dreary hack-work in which 
the heroic passions and deeds of the underground resistance 
organisation are described with the literary finesse of 
Ethel M. Dell. Nevertheless, as Fadayev boasted at the 
Wroclaw Congress, two million copies of this work have 
been published in Russia.” 


Music in Moscow was more fortunate than its sister arts ; 
for a time the Party and the Government, for the most part, 
left the composers alone. The nature of music makes it less 
easy to pervert it into a crude instrument of political propaganda 
than a book or a picture, the authors of which can be drilled 
or starved until they say what their masters order them to say. 
A symphony or a concerto cannot say anything in that sense at 
all, and is not an instrument which can “ develop a Party- 
consciousness ” or “a Soviet-consciousness ” or can teach any 
one to be a good communist or love Stalin. That perhaps was 
the reason why there was not much interference with music, 
though there were some preominitory grumblings and threaten- 
ings from the mugwumps in 1936 when the Centra! Committee of 
the Communist Party rapped the composers’ knuckles in an 
atticle in Pravda for not writing music which expressed “ Soviet 
realism.” The attack, however, was not followed up and the 
achievements of Soviet music were tremendously boosted. 
In the next 12 years the Big Four Russian composers emerged 
as the most praised and boosted, the glory of Soviet music : 
Miaskovsky, Shostakovich, Prokofiev, and Khachaturian. 
' Their position seemed unassailable; they were officially pro- 
claimed to be the greatest of living composers and continually 
rewarded with Stalin prizes. 

And then suddenly in 1948 the Government applied to music 
the process which it had previously applied to literature and 
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painting. In January, 1948, Zhdanov of the C.C., who two 
years before had violently denounced Zoschenko and Anna 
Akhmatova, called a conference of musicians and denounced 
the Big Four. In the following February the C.C. published a 
Decree on Music in which “‘ Comrades Shostakovich, Prokofiev, 
Khachaturian, Shebalin, Popov, Miaskovsky ” were condemned 
as adherents of “ the formalist and anti-people school ” ; “ their 
works,” says the decree, “ are marked by formalist perversions, 
anti-democratic tendencies which are alien to the Soviet people 
and their artistic tastes.” Mr. Werth’s book, which has just been 
published and from which I have already quoted, Musical Uproar 
in Moscow, makes it possible for the West European to study the 
facts of this strange performance. It gives the Decree and also 
a verbatim report of Zhdanov’s conference, his own speech and 
the speeches of the unfortunate musicians who had to kow-tow 
to authority. For the first time we get a real glimpse behind the 
iron curtain of the domestic relations between the state and 
its servile artists, of the way in which the Soviet bosses treat 
att, thought, and civilization. * It should be read in conjunction 
with another book on Russian music, also just published, 
Realist Music, by Rena Moisenko (Meridian Books.  1355.). 
Madame Moisenko gives an account of the lives and music 
of the leading Soviet composers. But the important fact with 
regard to her book is that she is a wholehearted follower of 
the Party line and that her book was written before Zhdanov’s 
attack upon the Big Four and their condemnation in the Decree 
of the C.C. She, therefore, tells us that it is a fallacy to believe 
that “‘ music in the Soviet Union is State controlled, that the 
Soviet composer is not a free agent.” It is to be hoped that 
in a new edition she will give us her reflections upon the events 
revealed by Mr. Werth. Those events have, of course, also made 
her judgments of individual composers out-of-date, and they 
too will need revision. Though the premonitory rumblings 
against Shostakovich, Prokofiev, and even Khachaturian’s 
“Symphony-Poem” on the ground of “formalism” ate 
faithfully recorded and reflected, the “ great” composers ate 
ptaised for poms precisely those qualities, “‘ attuned to 
the epoch of socialism, ” for not possessing which they have 
now been denounced by the Soviet rulers. 


* It is significant that, according to Mr. Werth, the Soviet papers announced last 
March that the verbatim report would shortly be published. It was published, but only 
a very few copies were on sale. It looks as if, when it came to the point, even the Party 
bosses became uneasy at the probable effects of these revelations upon the reputation of 
communist society. 
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I can deal here with only a few of the more important 
questions which these facts raise. First there is the question 
what was really in dispute between the Government and 

liticians, represented by Zhdanov, on the one side, and the 
eading composers, on the other. From the point of view of 
att, music, and common-sense, most of what Zhdanov and the 
lickspittle or threatened composers said can be ignored as a 
farrago of nonsense, which is sometimes sinister and sometimes 
just silly. The gist of the accusation against the Big Four, 
particularly Shostakovich, was that they practised “ formalism ” 
and “‘symphonism,” which is “ anti-Soviet and anti-people.” 
Zhdanov and the other accusers made it quite clear what this 
really means. A symphony or a concerto, in so far as it is not 
“ programme music,” is just music ; it does not say any thing 
and therefore cannot, like a song or an opera, a portrait of 
Stalin, or a novel glorifying communism, be used for political 
purposes. In this sense, nine-tenths of the great masterpieces of 
music are formalist, not “ realist.” Bach’s Kunst der Fuge, a 
Haydn or Mozart symphony, the late quartets of Beethoven, and 
Schubert’s C major symphony were all written in a capitalist 
society, but they tell us nothing about capitalism or politics. 
They are among the greatest achievements of the human mind 
which are an integral part of civilization ; but they are concerned 
with things in the human mind which have nothing to do with 
politics or society. They do not and cannot speak Zhdanov’s 
ot Stalin’s language. When Shostakovich and Prokofiev wrote 
symphonies and concertos, they were, according to their lights, 
using the language of Bach and Beethoven, the language, not 
of politics, but of music. In that language, though they were 
living in a socialist society, they could tell us nothing about 
socialism. Like all languages, that of music has to be learnt 
before you can understand it—that is why the ordinary man, 
who can understand a popular song or even an opera, cannot 
understand the “‘ formalist ” music of a symphony unless he has 
taken some little trouble to understand its language. To say, 
as Zhdanov and the musicians who had to grovel before him 
said that only music should be composed which can be imme- 
diately understood and appreciated by “the people” strikes 
at the root of the whole art of music, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the human mind. It is as though the state instructed 
mathematicians and physicists that they must not work with 
any figures, formulae, or ideas which are not immediately 
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intelligible to the man in the street. The whole thing is nonsense, 
but for the Russian people it is tragic nonsense. 

The motive behind the nonsense is obvious. The dictators in 
a totalitarian police state become the prisoners of their own 
system. They begin with the theory that political freedom of 
thought and any political “‘ deviation ” are too dangerous to be 
tolerated. Gradually the necessity to extend the sphere of control 
from politics proper to all other departments of human life and 
activity asserts itselfi—power, unless it is itself controlled, always 
acts like a cancer in the human mind and human society. The 
time soon comes when the artist has to be made into a cog in the 
machine of power. He must say only what the machine says, 
and the machine says only what the dictators say. He must be 
“party conscious” and “ Soviet conscious”; he must sing 
the praises of the machine and of those who control it. His 
art must be transformed into an instrument of the machine’s 
propaganda, and he must speak the language, not of his art, 
but of the people, for propaganda which is not “ immediately 
understood by the people ” is obviously useless as propaganda. 

These facts explain the attitude adopted by Zhdanov and the 
Soviet dictatorship to music and musicians. The “ formalism ” 
of the symphony writers is condemned precisely because the 
symphony cannot say any thing, can be neither capitalist nor 
communist. The composer who writes a symphony manages to 
wriggle out of the grasp of the machine. He is teaching no 
one to be “ party conscious ” or “ Soviet conscious ” or to love 
Stalin. He is using a language which has nothing to do with 
= and is not even understood by the majority of the popu- 
ation. He is, therefore, anti-people. Hence Zhdanov’s con- 
demnation of the “symphonists ” and their excommunication 
by the C.C. And hence the “ directive ” that composers must 
write popular songs, operas, and programme music which every 
one can understand, which are “ realist,” and which can teach 
the common people to love communism, the party, the machine, 
Stalin, and Russia. 

The effect of this system upon the artist is catastrophic. If 
society dictates to the artist, within limits, what he is to say, 
some of them may well be able to produce good or great art 
within those limits. If society demands pictures of a religious 
content, representing Madonnas and Holy Families, many 
attists—though not all—will be able to make the subject 
subserve their art and may produce masterpieces. What 1s 
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fatal to all art and artists is that society should dictate to them, 
not merely what they shall say, but how they shall say it. For 
the artist is then forced, not to make his subject subserve his 
att, but to force his art to subserve the subject or, what is 
worse, a lifeless political machine or an ignorant or crazy dic- 
tator. The result can be seen in the pitiful spectacle which the 
composers present in the report of their conference with 
Zhdanov. The genuine artist, like Miaskovsky or Shostakovich, 
is either silenced or browbeaten into unhappy confusion ; the 
lickspittles and timeservers stab them in the back and then 
climb over their backs into the seats of favour and power. 

The reply of the communist to all this is that the bourgeois 
artist in the capitalist world has never been free ; he has been 
the instrument of capitalism. It is true that capitalist society, by 
its laws and its own economic system, has interfered with the 
complete freedom of the writer, painter, and composer, and 
it has often in doing so damaged them and itself. But it has 
never attempted to control the artist in the way in which the 
state is now controlling him in Russia. It has sometimes told 
him in a general way what he must say and what he must not 
say if he is to be successful; it has never given him minute 
directions as to how he shall say it. Some genuine artists have 
been perverted by desire for wealth which is one of the diseases 
of the capitalist system; but the system allowed the artist 
sufficient freedom to develop his art in his own way, whether he 
was El Greco or Rembrandt, Dante or Boccacio, Bach or 
Mozart. None of these artists would have been tolerated in the 
Moscow of Stalin and Zhdanov: they would have been 
denounced as “ formalist,” “ anti-realist,” and “ anti-people.” 

In the previous paragraphs I have been discussing the effect 
of this kind of totalitarianism and dictatorship upon the artists 
and art. It is completely destructive of both. A good many 
people realize this, but few see that it is equally destructive to the 
dictators, the Government, and the people. To strike at the 
roots of human freedom in the realm of thought and art, as the 
Soviet Government and the Russian Communist Party are 
doing, is to strike at the roots of civilization. To force the artist 
endlessly to repeat in words or paint or to the accompaniment 
of simple tunes the stale dogmas of communist politics and 
economics and mechanical hymns of praise to communism 
and Stalin degrades the artist by turning him into a frightened 
parrot, but it degrades even more hopelessly the people and the 
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tulers of the people. The kind of intellectual degradation which 
appears in the Central Committee’s Decree, Zhdanov’s speech, 
and the ludicrous speeches of the composers is a fatal symptom 
in any nation or Government. A society in which, from top to 
bottom, all belief in the values of truth and art has been lost 
is in a perilous condition. For the rulers themselves lose all 
touch with reality. You can see this in Zhdanov’s speech; 
he not only talks nonsense ; he lives in a world of nonsense ; 
he has lost touch with reality and has no conception of what is 
happening in the world outside the narrow circle of communist 
politics. It is the fate which sooner or later overtakes all dictators 
who, because they are all-powerful in a narrow circle, come to 
believe that they are so powerful that they can ignore facts and 
truth. The nemesis of facts is inexorable to those who think 
that by telling lies and forcing others to agree with your lies 
you can abolish truth. Some will object that I am making too 
much of this musical interlude in Moscow and that it does not 
matter much if Stalin and Zhdanov talk nonsense about so 
unimportant a thing as art. But it is a mistake to think that a 
Government which apotheosizes nonsense in thought and art 
can confine their own delusions to “ unimportant ” questions. 
The dictator who begins by ignoring non-political facts for 
political or economic purposes ends by ignoring political and 
economic facts for political and economic purposes, and then 
he is a menace not only to other people but also to himself. 


UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


By KENNETH Linpsay, M.P. 


THE present crisis in British universities depends very 
largely on the question of numbers, but even if the pre-war 
figure of 50,000 students had remained constant instead of 
jumping to 83,000, there would remain two significant questions 
outstanding, namely the selection of students and the re- 
statement of purpose in the light of modern scientific develop- 
ments. It is true that the increased financial contribution from 
the Treasury has to some extent changed the nature of the 
University Grants Committee, but there is a wide measure of 
agreement on the broad questions of academic freedom and 
university autonomy. Some legitimate direction must be given 
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to the development of specialist studies, in order to secure a 
balance as between different universities, but these are matters 
which can be hammered out amicably by the University Grants 
Committee and the various universities receiving grants. 

The basic question is numbers. In an age when few parents 
can afford the outlay of £250 for three or four years it is inevit- 
able that the majority of students must be assisted partly or 
wholly, both in respect of fees and maintenance. Indeed the 
universities have approached an era comparable to that of 
secondary education, but with one important difference. In 
the field of secondary education, there is at present a second or 
third alternative. A child may qualify for an extended grammar 
school education or for a secondary technical or fora secondary 
modern education probably finishing at about the age of 15 or 16. 
Moreover the law of the land is secondary education for all, 
according to abilities and aptitudes. The principle of universa- 
lity is accepted, whatever the precise arrangement of schools, 
But in the case of the university no principle is accepted, each 
institution is responsible for its own selection and intake, no 
intelligence test is remotely agreed, and no comparable alter- 
native course of studies exists, except perhaps the Senior Techni- 
cal College and a variety of part-time evening and correspon- 
dence courses which preclude some of the essentials of a university 
life, as conceived in this country. 

There is involved a further question of public policy which, 
sooner or later, demands an answer. On the one hand the 
state has some responsibility to see that certain national needs, 
in the shape of trained men and women, are met. This responsi- 
bility prompted the publication of the Barlow Report, which was 
primarily concerned with the training of scientists. But there 
ate other needs. The National Health Act could not work 
without the requisite number of doctors and dentists, including 
specialists. The universities themselves will break down with- 
out a larger number of trained lecturers. The National Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 is already running into difficult waters due to 
the shortage of graduate teachers for specific subjects, parti- 
cularly science and mathematics. These basic needs of the 
modern state could be multiplied to a point which would 
necessitate X number of students being trained if necessary 
at Government expense. 

_ On the other hand a university policy which concerned 
itself solely with meeting basic national needs would quickly 
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degenerate into a narrow professional outlook and the whole 
conception of a university would be changed within a decade. 
It is one thing to pay regard to the absorption capacity of the 
professions, but quite another to base the university curricula 
on such a straitened and closed conception of national welfare. 
The fact remains that eleven out of sixteen students will be 
wholly supported by state or local funds, taxes or rates, and a 
powerful body of opinion represented by the Trades Union 
Congress, the National Union of Teachers, and the National 
Union of Students is campaigning for free university education. 


The problems raised by central planning, on the lines 
adopted by the University Grants Committee, raise no questions 
of such far-reaching importance as those outlined above. As 
the * report of the Committee says “ The principles of central 
planning and of academic autonomy are not irreconcilable 
opposites. Far from that being so, we believe that the rela- 
tionship between the state and the universities which is now 
being evolved may properly be conceived as a form of partner- 
ship” and again “ The very large sums voted by Parliament 
ate entrusted to the universities without the detailed control 
of expenditure which is no doubt proper in some other fields 
of government subvention.” This happy relationship is largely 
due to the tactful disposition of Sir Walter Moberly. It is 
significant that in the same report he writes of the problem 
of selection of students: ‘‘ What basis of selection then is the 
university to adopt for the majority of its students? ... 
There is an unsolved problem to which universities must now 
address themselves. It is to devise a method of selection or a 
combination of methods, which facilitates the intuitive discern- 
ment of excellence and which will not only be, but also be seen 
to be, fair as between man and man.” It is even mote significant 
that in a more recent workt he writes: “ Beneath the facade 
of development and hopefulness, the British universities to-day 
share with the universities of the world a peculiar malaise and 
impotence. There will be much profitable discussion of these 
larger issues in the years to come, as indeed there has been 
since Newman wrote the Idea of a University, but it is high time 
discussion also condescended to particulars and dwelt on the 
more mundane matters of finance, selection, employment of 

* University Development (1935-1947), being the report of the University Grants Com- 


mittee (H.M.S., 2s.). 
+ The Crisis in the University (S.C.M. Press, 155.). 
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graduates, technological colleges and the role of local education 
authorities.” 

The essential problem can be stated in another way : 
“Accepting the assumption that there exists a great reserve of 
uncultivated capacity, what proportion of its population is 
society prepared to withhold from gainful occupations until 
the age of 21 or 22?” This question is asked by the *Nuffield 
College Report. It should be noticed that with 18 months 
National Service the age of 21 or 22 might well have to be 
raised to 23 or 24. Moreover the bulge in the birth-rate, 
coupled with larger numbers staying on in the sixth forms of 
secondary obi will aggravate the problem of numbers 
seeking university education. Superficial comparisons with 
the United States may be discounted, partly because the whole 
American economy 1s differently geared and vertical mobility 
in society is still more flexible than in any other country, and 
partly because the American College is a peculiar and native 
growth related to an entirely different system of public education. 
The distinguished President of an American University has 
doubted whether the universities in a laudable endeavour to 
give everyone what they want will not end by giving nobody 
what they want. The element of intellectual competition 
is almost wholly missing from American education, whether 
in the selection of students, in the award of scholarships, or 
in the progress of students. For this and many other reasons 
it is now proposed to finance deserving students by federal aid, 
to assist the establishment of two-year colleges, and thus to 
save four-year colleges and universities for students who are 
wotthy of the longer course. The root difference between 
the American and the British conceptions of university educa- 
tion lies in the place of professional training. Much of our 
professional training takes place outside the university : most if 
not all professional training in America takes place within the 
walls of the university. The control of higher technological 
education in Britain rests uneasily divided between the University 
Grants Committee and the Ministry of Education. This is 
one reason why we have suffered from the lack of colleges of 
university rank in which engineering and allied subjects are 
taught. Although the Percy Report was published five years 
ago and although Sir Henry Tizard and others have pointed 
out the supreme importance of developing a limited number 


* The Problem Facing British Universities. (Oxf. Univ. Press, 5s). 
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of technical colleges into institutions of university status, 
no action has yet been taken. 

It is far too early to say what the effect of the new General 
Examination will be on university recruitment and studies. 
Over-specialization may be an unmitigated evil, but in recent 
discussion its incidence has been exaggerated. A complete 
absence of specialization is no less dangerous. At the age of 16 
boys and girls are ready and anxious to concentrate their energies 
and interests in a more restricted field, and from such work 
they will receive their main educational stimulus. The require- 
ments of the universities will largely dictate the pattern of 
sixth form work: the universities are responsible to see that 
their entrants have a well-grounded education. The compromise 
solution arrived at by the Secondary Schools Examination 
Council, whereby no boy or girl may take the Public Examina- 
tion until the age of 16, has forced schools and universities to 
re-consider the fundamental question of general and specialist 
education. It would appear that even the words “ general ” 
and “‘ specialist” need re-definition in the light of modern 
knowledge. The idea of a liberal education has suffered some 
rude shocks in recent years and few people would agree on the 
essential ingredients of a liberal education in 1950. It would, 
however, be generally agreed that a university is distinguished 
by its range of studies, as contrasted with more specialized 
institutions and also by the character of the teaching which 
assumes that a proportion of the teachers are also interested 
in advancing the frontiers of knowledge, sometimes called 
research. Some would say, with the Nuffield Report, that 
the university’s part remains primarily the study of funda- 
mental sciences that underly professional studies. 

If these general definitions are accepted, the outstanding 
question is to relate the numbers desiring a university education 
to the numbers capable of profiting from a university education. 
In the field of grammar schools the answer is obtained by a 
combination of examination, intelligence tests, and school- 
reports. By a curious irony of events the competition to enter 
the grammar school is more severe to-day than before the 1944 
Act was passed. Unless new university institutions are created 
there will be equal competition to enter existing universities 
for the simple reason that both ancient and modern univer- 
sities, have, with few exceptions, reached their optimum size. 
There must be some selective process at work right through 
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the educational system, if as in the past private finance is not 
to be a powerful, albeit unconscious, factor. If the principle 
is accepted that fee-payers, by virtue of parental income, are 
not to enter the university at a lower standard of attainment, 
then the universities must find ways and means of selecting 
some 16,000 entrants a year. No mere change in the nomen- 
clature of schools or examinations provides any escape from 
this dilemma. A recent* broadsheet from P E P suggests that 
universities should devise some preliminary hurdle which fairly 
and effectively reduces the field for careful selection to manage- 
able proportions. It remains to see whether local education 
authorities will be content to act as paymasters, divorced 
more and more from personal responsibility for the holders 
of their local bursaries. The final solution of this division of 
labour, as between university, state and local education authority 
has not been thought out. Still less has any acceptable method 
been suggested for providing a clearing house between university 
and university. In this respect perfect fairness cannot be 
realized, but a much nearer approach to rough justice is now 
necessary. When I was in the sixth form of a London grammar 
school thirty years ago, it often happened that a boy would sit 
three or four times before securing a scholarship to one or 
other college at Oxford and Cambridge ; he would then apply 
to numerous Trusts and Foundations to supplement his scholar- 
ship. To-day the problem is different. A boy or girl may well 
apply to half-a-dozen different universities before securing 
admission; if then he or she lives in a generous area, the 
local education authority will pay the full cost of education 
and maintenance subject to a parents income test. The effect 
of this change is to distribute students on a more national scale, 
though of course local education authorities, with their rising 
expenditure, may begin to raise objection to sending students to 
distant universities. This is perhaps an additional reason for 
increasing the total number of institutions in the country. 
There is room for experiment in the type of institution, as 
there is in university curriculum, and the proposed college at 
Stoke, sponsored by Oxford, Manchester and Birmingham 
universities, has the opportunity of pioneering in an area long 
famous for its adult education classes. 

If it is not feasible to permit more than a small percentage 
of students to enter within the walls of a full-time university 


* The University Student. (Published by P E P, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 25.). 
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course, there is happily no limit to the development of extra- 
mural study. Universities have now carved out regions for 
adult education and more and more, as with training colleges, 
are tending to take many branches of higher education under 
their wing. In each case the living link is the university teacher, 
while often the library and other amenities are widely shared. 
The only practical answer to the question of numbers is to 
bring the university to the people. Indeed the ee of the 
University Grants Committee speaks for extra-mural education 
as a necessary and integral part of the normal activity of a 
university. It adds an important rider that the special function 
of the universities is to foster intensive study and to maintain 
a high standard of qualitative achievement among those engaged 
in it. 

The consensus of informed opinion in Britain comes down 
heavily on the side of quality and standards as against a merely 
quantitative conception of university development. It is 
not only a question of national finance: much more it is the 
preservation of a unique relationship between teacher and 
taught, combined with a period of common living preferably 
in a residential hall or college. With the existing student 
population there will be required a capital outlay of over £50 
million on halls of residence, with a corresponding demand 
on labour and materials. In like manner a considerable increase 
is required in university staff, if there is to be any pretence of 
preserving the personal contact between students and matured 
minds. Thus, while there are some alternatives to a full-time 
university education and while we may hope to see some 
material increase in professional training in outside institutions, 
there is a practical limit to the development of universities 
within the next decade. Wisdom dictates that we consolidate 
the hurried advances of post-war years and concentrate all 
energies on raising standards to the level of the best. Britain 
needs a larger university population, but it needs equally the 
stamp of quality on its university products. 
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SOVIET LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 


By Proressor JoHN N. Hazarp 


Four yeats have passed since the end of the war, yet the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union has not yet held an 
All-Union Congress. The party deputies from the provinces 
and Republics last gathered in Moscow ten years ago. The 
Congress is, therefore, seven years overdue since the party 
rules require All-Union Congresses to be held not less often 
than once in three years. Confusion caused by the war can 
be accepted by foreign students of Soviet politics as the 
reason for part of the delay, but much time has passed since 
peace has been restored. The Communist Party alone of 
Soviet political institutions has not yet resumed its peacetime 
schedule of meetings for its mass organization. The Soviets, 
the trade unions, and even the Communist Party’s youth 
organization, the Komsomol, have all held meetings of their 
all-union mass agencies since the war. Is there significance in 
the delay, and what may be expected when a congress is finally 
held? This paper will suggest some of the lines of approach 
to these questions. 


I. 


Preparations are apparently being made for an All-Union 
Congress of the party. Party conferences have been held in 
provinces, and party congresses have been held in Republics 
during the past twelve months. Under the Communist Party’s 
system of representation, no All-Union Party Congress of 
a chosen since the wart could be held until the provincial 
conferences and republic congresses had met. Unlike the 
Soviets, the delegates to the All-Union Congress of the party 
are not elected directly. Party members vote directly only as 
members of their “ Primary Party Organizations ” re repre- 
sentatives in the district or city conferences. These agencies 
in turn appoint representatives to sit in the provincial conferences 
in the largest Republic, the R.S.F.S.R., or in the Republic 
congresses in the fifteen Union Republics other than the 
R.S.F.S.R. The largest Republic has no Republic congress, 
for its provincial conferences rank equally with the Republic 
congresses in the smaller Republics. Delegates to the All- 
Union Congress come forward from the provincial party 
conferences in the R.S.F.S.R. and from the Republic party 
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congresses in the other fifteen Union Republics. They could 
not have been selected since the war, therefore, until the lower 
agencies of the party had met and voted. 

Such an indirect system of election obviously retards 
election procedures. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. was 
elected shortly after the war, and met in March, 1946. The 
elections for Supreme Soviets in the Republics were not held 
until 1947, and elections for provincial and local Soviets not 
until late 1947 and early 1948. The system of direct election 
of deputies to Soviets at all levels permitted relatively prompt 
reforming of the various Soviets from the top down. The 
party organization could not proceed in this fashion. It had 
to reform from the bottom up. But so did the trade unions 
and the Komsomols. Their rules call for similar indirect 
elections. The deputies in their top bodies come from agencies 
at the lower levels in the case of the Komsomols, or from the 
All-Union Congress of each trade union in the case of 
the All-Union Congress of trade unions. The indirect 
system of election in the Komsomols and trade unions took 
time, apparently, for their All-Union bodies did not meet until 
eatly in 1949. These facts provide evidence in support of a 
thesis that the mechanics of election could account for much 
of the delay in calling an All-Union Party Congress, but it is 
not sufficient alone to explain all of the delay. There seem to 
be more impelling considerations. 

The provincial conferences and Republic congresses left a 
record which provides some clue as to what may be delaying 
the holding of an All-Union Party Congress. Two themes 
appear in the Communist Party press concerning the work of 
the provincial conferences and Republic congresses. One has 
to do with the inadequacy of political education among party 
members. The other concerns the role party members should 
play in the conduct of affairs of state. The themes bear 
examination. 

Political education among party members was found to have 
become inadequate from top to bottom during the war. 
Criticism was levelled not solely at the rank and file of party 
members, but at the party officials on the provincial and 
Republic levels as well. They were accused of being 
inadequately schooled in party doctrine, namely the teachings 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. They were not evil 
deviationists. They were simply uninformed conformists. 
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Schooling was ordered for al]. As an example it has been 
explained that in a province of the Komi Autonomous Republic, 
5,000 patty members were carrying on no political studies 
whatever. A higher school under the Central Committee of 
the party has been created, while a network of party schools 
has been established at lower levels. All party leaders in 
provincial and lower party agencies have been ordered to attend 
them to improve their political education over the next three 
to four years. 

Statistics on membership support the thesis that large 
numbers of party members are untrained for the type of 
leadership Lenin originally conceived. Lenin had called in 
1903 for a party composed of professional revolutionaries who 
understood what they were doing and who were prepared to 
work. Lenin’s formula had been diluted in practice to some 
degree after the revision of the rules in 1939, and less emphasis 
was placed upon political education. Members were admitted 
in such numbers during the war that political education must 
have suffered. The party had 2,400,000 members and candidates 
in 1939. On the eve of the German attack in 1941 the total 
had risen to 3,800,000. At the end of the war in 1945 the 
total was 5,700,000 and by 1947 it was 6,300,000. It has held 
above 6,000,000 to the present day. 

Not only has the membership increased sharply, but there 
has been a marked turnover in the individuals comprising it. 
From scattered statistics, it is possible to compute that during 
1942 alone about 500,000 party members were killed. Soviet 
policy of placing party members in perilous positions of 
leadership during the war and Hitler’s policy of executing 
patty members who were captured seem to have depleted 
party ranks. The influx of young battle and production 
heroes during the war raised the total membership to the 
highest levels in party history, but the political quality was 
reduced. It was like monetary inflation—more party members 
but the leadership “‘ buying power ” of each one was seriously 
impaired. When the war was over, the party announced in 
1946 that two-thirds of the members and candidates had been 
admitted during the preceding five years. Of the total 
membership and candidates, two-thirds were said to be under 
thirty-five years of age, and 18.3 per cent. under the age of 
twenty-five, compared with 8.9 per cent. under the age of 
twenty-five before the war. Clearly, the bulk of the party 
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membership was youthful and relatively unschooled in political 
theory and practical politics. Schooling was to be relied upon 


to improve the members. poli 
The role party members should play in the conduct of Ff adm 
affairs of state is reported as the second major theme of the fore 
provincial conferences and party congresses. It was explained his 
that during the war party members had been drawn into Bul; 
operating functions of government. There is evidence at the Vas: 
top that such was the case, for on the eve of the German attack to 
in 1941 Stalin had assumed his first governmental post in Cen 
becoming Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. mp 
After the attack he assumed the post of Commissar of Defence. fror 
The published accounts of western statesmen who met Stalin J &A¢ 
at Teheran and Yalta indicate that he was engaged in the day Con 
to day detailed conduct of military operations. |= 
Party commentators explain that involvement in operations doc 
of government was necessary and desirable during the war, atte. 
but that the time has now come for party members to withdraw —_ 
from operations. Persons conversant with Soviet affairs know > 


that party members have always been scattered through many 
units, whether they were factories, universities, Soviets, 
ministries or farms. Nevertheless the pattern of organization 
usually called for a technical director, or a Dean, under the Con 
party member who headed the agency. Policy was guided by ; sacl 
the party member, but paper work was carried out by the 





technical director or the Dean. — 

At the war’s end, Stalin withdrew from his post as =p 
Commissar of the Armed Forces, leaving it to another member — 2% 
of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the party, this 
namely, Bulganin. Stalin retained his post as Chairman of the in h 
Council cf Ministers (as it was renamed in 1946 with the 3 
abandonment of the historic title “Council of People’s Com- § 
missars”). Reports indicate that even in this post he has been thes 
less available to outsiders, such as ambassadors or special envoys, and 
to discuss detail. He has apparently reserved himself for — 194 
policy alone. To be sure, his advancing age and what must fF "CO 
have been a measure of war weariness could have accounted ane 
for this withdrawal from operations, but the record of the pos: 
provincial conferences and Republic congresses indicates that | ay 


the reason may have been less personal and more a reflection 
of general policy. Party members were all advised to withdraw — S%™ 
from operations. 
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Personal elements and changes in the tactics of foreign 
policy may well have influenced the series of changes in top 
administrative positions in 1949. Molotov has turned over his 
foreign affairs portfolio to Vyshinsky. Mikoyan has delivered 
his papers as Minister of Foreign Trade to Menshikov. 
Bulganin as Minister of Defence has been replaced by Marshal 
Vassilevsky. All three men who have been withdrawn seem 
to have retained their positions on the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the party. It may be that their change 
in position is symbolical of a mass withdrawal of policy makers 
from operations, so as to permit them to think through the 
exacting questions of postwar policy. The postwar All-Union 
Congress of the party may have been delayed, in part, by the 
necessity of clearing the desks of party members of operating 
documents awaiting their initials so that they could give full 
attention to the policy questions for which suggested solutions 
must be presented to the All-Union Party Congress when it 
next meets. 


Il. 


The agenda for the first postwar All-Union Congtess of the 
Communist Party will probably include two principal items : 
revision of the party rules and adoption of a new patty 
programme. The first of these should not be exceptionally 
complicated to prepare, but the second will probably introduce 
important new matters into Communist Party politics. There 
are some foreign students of Soviet politics who believe that 
this fact alone could have been sufficient reason for the delay 
in holding the All-Union Congtess. 

Revision of the party rules is expected to centre on the 
quesion of admission to membership. Malenkov, who was 
then Third Secretary of the Party, after First Secretary Stalin 
and Second Secretary Zhdanov, announced in the autumn of 
1947 that the provisions concerning membership were being 
reconsidered. The statistics already set forth indicate the 
extensive growth of the party during the war. This had been 
possible, partly because of the relaxation of requirements for 
admission in 1939. A reflection of the changed attitude may 
be found in the fact that with 1943 the differentiation between 
candidates for membership and full-fledged members was no 
longer made in the announcement of total membership. Prior 
to that time, and as late as 1941, the statistics were given in 
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two columns and a distinction drawn. No one had been 






surprised that the distinction was drawn, for the period of inn 
candidacy was important as a training period. It was set in ees 
the rules applicable before the 1939 revisions at one year in Ma 
duration for the preferred categories of applicants and two be 
years for others. Even with the revision in 1939 the period als 
of candidacy was not reduced below one year. Ko 
The history of revisions in the party rules indicates a series thi 
of changes in the severity of requirements for admission. In = 
1905 the second congress of the party had rejected the principle the 
of self-enrolment, but it established no principle of individual = 
examination in a precise, concrete form. The sixth congtess se 


in August, 1917, provided that applicants must have the 
recommendation of two members of the party. The eighth vaste 
congress in December, 1919, established a stage of candidacy 


and graduated it in accordance with one’s social background, ~ 
it being not less than two months for workmen and poor saath 
peasants and not less than six months for others. In exceptional 

cases, a person with recommendations of two party members a 


who had joined before the October revolution of 1917, could 
be admitted without a period of candidacy, if it were in the (1) 
course of a “ party week ” and in conformity with the instruc- 











tions of the Central Committee of the party. solc 

The perils believed inherent in the development of the tecl 
new economic policy with its emphasis upon a measure of ea 
private enterprise seem to have been reflected in the revisions my 
of 1922. The eleventh party congress in April, 1922, resolved oth 
to change the basis for admission into the party in order to ah 
restrict admission of elements not purely proletarian, and three ne 
categories of applicants were created: (1) workmen, and - 
soldiers who came from worker or peasant families, (2) peasants | ™* 
and handicraftsmen not exploiting the work of others, and > ™P! 
(3) others (office workers, etc.). For both the first and second trac 
categories the recommendation of three members of three years’ = 


standing was required. For the second category there was the § 
further requirement of confirmation by the provincial party bef; 
committee. For the third category, the recommendation of five Ff 
members of five years’ standing plus confirmation by the § th 
provincial party committee was required. Periods of candidacy § . 
were established at not less than six months for the first categoty, 
one year for the second, and two years for the third category 
applicants. 
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A reduction to two recommendations by members of two 
years’ standing, from the previously required three recom- 
mendations from members of three years’ standing, was voted 
at the twelfth party congress in April, 1923, for industrial 
workmen, working at the bench. Special concessions were 
also made to those who entered the party from the ranks of the 
Komsomols. The period of candidacy for the second and 
third categories was extended temporarily by one year so that 
no applicant would be admitted during 1923-24 except from 
the first category of industrial workmen. This principle of 
exclusion was extended further in 1924 by the thirteenth party 
congress, which voted to close admission of all non-proletarian 
elements. Bench workmen who could not provide recom- 
mendations because they were not acquainted with members 
were to be aided. They could be admitted after the party 
organization with the help of a general meeting of workmen 
in the place of employment had verified their records. 

Subsequent changes eliminated the exclusion of non- 
proletarian elements, but requirements for admission were vety 
strict. By 1934 the rules had established five categories : 
(1) industrial workmen with a record of five years’ production ; 
(2) industrial workmen of less expreience, workers on state farms, 
soldiers of workman or collective farm origin, and engineers or 
technicians working in the shops; (3) collective farmers, 
aftisans working in co-operatives, and elementary school 
teachers; (4) other employees; and (5) former members of 
other political parties. The number of recommendations 
required varied from three members of five years’ standing in 
category one; five recommendations of party members of 
five years’ standing for the second category ; the same require- 
ment for the third category plus the recommendation of a 
representative of the political department of the local machine 
tractor station or of the District Party Committee; five 
recommendations of party members of ten years’ standing for 
the fourth category; and for the fifth category five recom- 
mendations of party members, two of whom had been members 
before the revolution and three of whom were of ten years’ 
standing, plus the endorsement of the Central Committee of 
the party. 

The 1939 amendments to the rules reduced the requirements 
as indicated, and eliminated the distinction between the first 
four categories, leaving only the fifth category with special 
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requirements. This change benefited the peasants primarily, 
and was in accord with the principle of equality between 
workman and peasant, which had been established in the 
electoral provisions of the 1936 constitution. 


Malenkov’s comment as to the necessity of strengthening 
the requirements for admission indicates that the next All-Union 
Party Congress will move away from what has been the practice 
under the existing rules. In view of the emphasis upon the 
achievement of socialism with the attendant equality between 
workman and collective farmer, it seems unlikely that there 
will be a return to the system of categorization depending upon 
social origin or occupation. The only steps possible within 
the limits of current general policy would seem to be an increase 
in the number of recommendations required, or in the period 
of candidacy. Present rules call for ratification of all proposed 
admissions by the district or city party committee. It might 
be possible for the party to require ratification by the provincial 
ot Republic party agencies before membership is complete, 
but there has been no indication of such a decision, for there 
has been no demonstration to date of a lack of confidence in 
the district party committees. 


Revision of the party programme will be a major event in 
party history. Unlike the rules, which have been amended 
frequently, the programme has remained unchanged since 1919. 
The party has recognized the need for change by appointing 
a committee to revise it. This committee was given its mandate 
at the last congress before the war, in 1939, but it has not yet 
presented a public report. Nothing has been stated as to its 
deliberations, except the remarks of Malenkov in 1947 concerning 
the rules. He declared that a revision of the programme was 
also in process. 


The party has had a tradition of making few changes in 
its programme. ‘The first programme was adopted in 1903. 
This was revised subsequently after the events of 1905 to reflect 
the experience of the “ revolution.” Lenin prepared a second 
revision in 1917, but it was not adopted. The second revision 
occurred only in 1919, and it stands today as the official 
programme in spite of the change in the state structure, the 
economy, and the world political scene. 


Lenin may have provided a clue as to why the programme 
has remained without amendment since 1919. He explained 
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to the congress which adopted it, “ We are convinced that in 
spite of numerous literary and other defects it has already taken 
its place in the history of the Third International as a programme 
which summarizes the results of a new stage in the world 
movement for the emancipation of the proletariat.... Our 
programme will provide powerful material for propaganda and 
agitation; it is a document which will lead the workers to 
say: ‘ Here are our comrades, our brothers, here our common 
cause is being accomplished.’ ”’ Lenin seems to have indicated 
that the programme was considered as an instrument in the 
world propaganda struggle, the “cold war ” of the early days 
of Soviet existence. 

If it is correct to conclude that the programme of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union has equal if not greater 
importance as a world propaganda document than as a guide 
to policy within the U.S.S.R., it may be that the fluid stage of 
development of world communism has made it difficult to 
decide what programme can be expected to appeal to the Chinese, 
Poles, Yugoslavs, French, and even the English and Americans. 
Events may move faster than the draftsmen anticipate, or they 
may come to a standstill through some unanticipated opposition. 

Much of the 1919 programme is now out of date and requires 
rethinking. There are the apparently outmoded calls for 
privileges for the industrial proletariat as the “more con- 
centrated, united and educated section of the toiling masses, 
hardened in battle”; the replacing of antiquated methods of 
housekeeping by house-communes, public kitchens, etc.; the 
organization of elections by production units; the ultimate 
replacing of the system of punishment by measures of an 
educational nature ; free education for all children up to the 
age of seventeen; the ultimate abolition of the bank with 
transformation of it into a central bookkeeping department of 
the communist society; the goal of the abolition of money ; 
and the working away from personal taxation to direct 
conversion of a part of the income, derived from the various 
state monopolies, into state revenues. 

A new programme recording the developments of the past 
thirty years and plotting the domestic path for another long 
period of time is obviously difficult to draft. In addition to 
the details, there is the broad sweep toward communism to be 
considered. In 1919 no one anticipated that a state, in the 
sense of an “‘ apparatus of compulsion,” would be in existence 
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when communism had been achieved. There was even 
language in the 1918 constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. anticipating 
the disappearance of the state in the stage of socialism. Yet 
the U.S.S.R. declared in its constitution of 1936 that socialism 
had been achieved, while the state was obviously still extant. 


In 1939 Stalin discussed the future of the state with the 
congress of the party. He considered the interesting doctrinal 
question whether the state as an “apparatus of compulsion ” 
would exist even under communism, or would have “ withered 
away,” as Engels had seemed to anticipate. Stalin voiced his 
opinion in terms of two possibilities. He expected to find the state 
continuing even under a communist economy, when each 
would receive in accordance with his need, provided that the 
capitalist encirclement had not been liquidated and provided 
that the danger of foreign attack had not disappeared. He 
foresaw the atrophying of the state only if the capitalist encircle- 
ment were liquidated and a socialist encirclement had taken 
its place. 


Many of the countries bordering the U.S.S.R. now might 
be classed within the belt of a socialist encirclement, although 
they are called by the distinguishing term People’s Democracies 
rather than Soviet Socialist Republics. Some significant gaps 
appear, however, in the chain of People’s Democracies, and even 
if these were filled, there would still be an outer ring of non- 
Soviet states. Stalin’s statement might be interpreted to 
require the change in the economies of all states sufficiently 
powerful to threaten the peace before the Soviet state could be 
expected to “ wither away.” 


Sufficient has been said to indicate the basic questions of 
theory, international politics, and domestic development which 
require resclution before the drafting committee can present 
the draft of a new programme. Presumably, most, if not all, 
of these questions, have been answered in working documents 
in the files of Soviet leaders, so that they may continue to 
perform their duties, but such working documents are beyond 
the reach of the B.B.C. and the Voice of America. It can be 
supposed that the answers to the questions will not be brought 
to the bar of world opinion before Soviet leadership believes 
that the opposition abroad, and within the People’s Democracies, 
if not within the U.S.S.R. as well, can make no capital of them 
in any propaganda war. 
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Ii. 


Questions such as those which have been reviewed might 
seem to indicate that the delay in calling a nineteenth All- 
Union Party Congress is a mark of weakness on the part of 
the Soviet leadership. Such a sweeping conclusion, if it were 
thought to suggest the break-up of the Soviet system, would 
ptobably be erroneous. To be sure, the Soviet leadership has 
severe problems ; an expanded unskilled leadership at a time 
when a devastated country and sometimes discouraged people 
need to be reconstructed and enthused ; a constantly changing 
international situation which cannot be thoroughly understood ; 
and a political philosophy which is facing conditions Marx 
and even Lenin never foresaw completely. In addition there 
is the imponderable of the ageing top level of party cadres, 
including, most importantly, Stalin himself. 

Indications from the domestic situation are that the party 
appreciates its difficulties. It is moving slowly and keeping 
some of its major decisions out of the newspapers. Never- 
theless, the domestic situation also offers indications that the 
party is not alarmed, and that it is not losing control. The 
apparatus of government was restored to its peacetime procedures 
with the liquidation of the State Committee for Defence on 
September 4th, 1945. Drafting of new codes of law has been 
progressing in accordance with the constitution’s requirement 
that these codes now be enacted by the federal government. 
Proposals for changes in the codes include suggestions that 
the escape clauses in the criminal and civil codes be eliminated 
in the interest of stability of law. Judicial decisions are being 
published which indicate the Supreme Court’s concern over 
adherence to the rules of legal procedures designed to assure 
acquittal of the innocent. The death penalty has been abolished 
in peacetime for all offences, even treason. 

Granted that there may be, and probably are, violations in 
practice of the principles emerging in the published record, it 
would seem that there is a tendency to act less hastily than in 
the past and to show confidence in the stability of tne leadersnip 
in spite of its obvious problems. Refusal to permit the Soviet 
wives of foreigners to leave the U.S.S.R. and similar recent 
actions of Soviet officials would seem to indicate pride or 
bureaucracy or sheer misunderstanding of world opinion rather 
than fear lest the leadership be harmed. 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN APRISTA 
PARTIES 


By Rosert J. ALEXANDER 


IN recent yeats the masses have begun to play an increasingly 
active part in the political life of the Latin American countries, 
As a result, the traditional conservative and liberal parties, 
with their quarrels over the status of the church, have in 
most countries become less important. In their stead have 
come gtoups with different appeals and programmes, directed 
more towards the working class, peasants, industrial middle 
class, and intellectuals. 

Some of these parties are patterned on European models— 
socialists, communists, radicals. Others, however, are in- 
digenous. Such ate the Peronista and Aprista groups of 
parties. The first of these, which takes its name from 
Argentina’s President Juan D. Peron, would perhaps be 
labelled “‘ fascist” by the less sophisticated, but it is fascism 
with a difference, which draws most of its support from the 
trade unions and the working class in general, and is bitterly 
opposed by both the landlord and capitalist classes. 

The Aprista parties, which are the subject of this article, 
form a group made up of parties which have grown up 
independently in their respective countries, which have had 
relatively little contact with one another, at least in their 
formative period, yet which have developed in a parallel way, 
due to the force of circumstances which are common at the 
ptesent time to most of the Latin American countries. 

The name for this conglomeration of parties comes from the 
senior member, the Partido Aprista Peruano, or People’s Party 
of Peru. It has been formally organized as a political party 
since 1931, but its origins go back to the period following the 
1914-1918 wat. The other Aprista parties are of more recent 
origin. They include the Partido Revolucionario Cubano 
(Autentico), generally called the Autentico party, of Cuba, 
which was organized in the middle 1930’s by Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin; the Partido Accion Democratica (Democratic 
Action Party) of Venezuela, which was established in its present 
form in 1941, though its origins can be traced back to 1937, 
and which ruled Venezuela from October, 1945, until November, 
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Other Aprista parties are the Partido Social Democrata of 
Costa Rica, established since the second world war and the 
dominant factor in the Revolutionary Junta now governing 
that country ; the Partido Febrerista of Paraguay, which was 
organized in the middle of the 1940’s; and the Mouvement 
Ouvrier et Paysan of Haiti, headed by Dr. Daniel Fignolé, and 
established after the revolution of January, 1946. The Popular 
Democratic party of Puerto Rico, headed by the island’s 
governor, Luis Munoz Marin, should probably be included in 
this group, although it is not operating in an independent 
country. 

The general principles of the Aprista parties are similar, 
though adapted in each case to the situation existing in the 
specific nation. It must be emphasized, however, that the 
programmes of the individual parties have grown up as the 
result of specifically local conditions, and that there is no central 
“brains trust” or directing authority. The similarity of 
approach on the part of the different groups results from the 
fact that in their individual countries, the parties have to face the 
same kinds of problems, and experience has taught them what 
they believe to be the correct approach to these problems. 

The Aprista parties are young and have not developed 
political philosophers, with the exception of Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, the great leader of the Peruvian People’s Party. 
Therefore, there is no fount of given doctrine, and the remarks 
which follow concerning the programmes of the Aprista parties 
are derived from many discussions which this writer has had 
with leaders and rank and file members of the various Aprista 
parties, and from the actions of the parties themselves. 

The programmes of the Aprista parties can probably be 
summed up in nine major points. Political democracy, agrarian 
reform, overall economic planning, industrialization, socializa- 
tion of industry, social security, education, nationalism, and 
tina ate the principles for which these parties 
stand. 

The Apristas are among the principal exponents of political 
democracy in Latin America. Of course, in the world to-day 
it is virtually inconceivable for any political group openly to 
come out in opposition to the principle of democracy. Opposi- 
tion is expressed through “ interpretation.” The Apristas do 
not try to interpret democracy out of existence. For instance, 
Haya de la Torre, and Romulo Betancourt, leader of the 
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Venezuelan Accion Democratica party, have taken a strong 
position against the outlawing of any political party, even a 
totalitarian one. They justify their position on several grounds. 
In the first place, as believers in political democracy, they think 
that it is wrong in principle to outlaw any political group. 
They believe that suppression does not solve the problems 

which give rise to the growth of totalitarianism. Judging 
from the experience of his own patty, Haya de la Torre feels 
that suppression is likely to make the totalitarians stronger by 
creating martyrs of them. Finally, they feel that the ideas of 
the communists and any other totalitarian group can be met 
and worsted in the field of argument, and if argument is backed 
up by effective action to end the conditions which give them a 
sounding board, the totalitarians need be no danger. 

In actual practice, the Aprista parties have been almost 
unanimously democratic when they have had an opportunity 
to act otherwise. When the Peruvian People’s Party won an 
election in 1945 and had an administration which, though not 
made up of Apristas, was friendly towards them, the party 
took no move whatsoever to persecute its defeated enemies, in 
spite of the fact that for fifteen years those enemies had kept the 
Aprista party illegal and had hounded its leaders and members 
unmercifully. 

The Democratic Action party of Venezuela, which came to 
power in a coup d’état in October, 1945, carried through reforms 
which brought real political democracy to Venezuela for the 
first time in its history. A new constitution was written, 
which for the first time adopted the principle of universal 
adult suffrage with the secret ballot. 

Both the Accion Democratica régime in Venezuela and the 
pro-Aprista government in Peru were notable for the liberty 
which the average citizen enjoyed during them. For example, 
the trade union movement in both countries had been severely 
restricted previously, with frequent police intervention in the 
meetings of the labour organizations. Indeed, in Peru under 
the pre-1945 dictatorship it was impossible for a union to hold a 
meeting without a police officer present. All of this changed 
with the advent of the Apristas to power or the fringes of power. 
For the first time in their histories the labour movements of 
Venezuela and Peru were able to function freely without any 
interference from the police. 

The same general picture can be obtained from the experience 
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of the Autentico government which has ruled Cuba since 1944. 
Although that government in many ways has not lived up to 
the hopes which were placed in it, the régime has steadfastly 
rejected all suggestions that it suppress civil liberties, and it 
has maintained the freedom of expression for all, from the 
communists to the reactionaries. 

The only serious breach of democratic procedure by an 
Aprista party was committed by the Partido Social Democrata in 
Costa Rica, which, after it came to power in a civil war early in 
1948, outlawed the communist see. 5 which had been one of 
the principal supports of the defeated opposition. This writer 
was in Costa Rica about the time this decree was issued, and 
talked with leaders of the social democratic party and of the 
government, and in spite of the arguments put forward by 
these people, he feels that a mistake was made in taking this 
action—for much the same reasons put forward by Haya de la 
Torre and Betancourt. 

Political democracy—defined as a régime in which there is 
freedom of press, speech, thought, and organization, in which 
tights of the parties opposed to the government are protected 
as well as those of the government supporters, and in which 
government is through duly elected representatives of the 
citizenry of the country—is, then, the first plank in the platform 
of the Aprista parties. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary stand of the Apristas is their 
advocacy of agrarian reform. This problem is of varying 
importance in each country, but is most pressing in Peru. 
Most of the land is in the hands of large landowners, and from 
time immemorial they have had a running struggle with the 
ancient Indian communities which existed before the arrival 
of the white man. For the Indians it has been a losing battle. 

The Apristas have sought to reverse this trend, to restore 
to the Indians the titles to their ancient lands, and then to help 
them adapt their age-old communal system of agriculture to 
modern agrarian techniques. At the same time, the Apristas 
have sought to push forward a great system of irrigation along 
the hot, dry coastal areas, which, indeed, under the ancient 
Incas were rich agricultural areas. 

During the short period of legality of the Aprista party 
from 1945-1948, it carried on a vigorous campaign on the 
behalf of the Indian communities. Indians would walk into 
Lima from as far as a thousand miles away to present their 
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problems to the Aprista party, and the party carried their case 
before the proper governmental authorities. It was also pushing 
through parliament a general measure to allow confiscations in 
the case of land which was unused, or where the Indians were 
being brutally exploited. Their pushing of these measures 
need had more to do with the Aprista party’s being out- 
awed once again, after a coup in October, 1948, than anything 
else in their programme. 

One of the most notable agrarian reform programmes of an 
Aprista party is that of the Popular Democratic party of Puerto 
Rico. This group, when it came to power in 1940, found that 
there was on the statute books an old law passed by the U.S. 
Congress in 1900 and reiterated in 1917, according to which the 
amount of land which could be held by corporations was limited. 
This law had never been enforced. However, the Popular 
Democratic régime, under Senator Luis Munoz Marin (now 
governor of the island), set out to enforce the law, and to give 
small plots of land to the “‘ jibaros ” or agricultural workers. 
Of course, Munoz Marin and his friends realize that there is not 
enough land on the island to go round, and they are therefore 
advocating industrialization and other measures, but the 
agtarian reform programme is one of the keystones of the 
party’s policy. 

In Venezuela, too, the Accion Democratica régime has 
catried out interesting experiments in agrarian reform. The 
government already owned a great deal of land, which had 
been confiscated from the estates of defunct dictator Juan 
Vicente Gomez. On these and other government-held lands the 
Accion Democratica régime began experimenting with various 
kinds of settlements. Some of these were co-operatives, where 
the land was owned by individuals, but farmed jointly. There 
were some cases in which land was given outright to individual 
farmers. There were yet others which were real collective 
farms. Also, the government experimented with settling some 
of the immigrants, whom they were attracting to the country, on 
these farms. In most cases, foreigners were mixed with native 
Venezuelans. 

The Apristas are generally in favour of over-all government 
economic planning. They are not dogmatic in this regard, 
and have no specific means of achieving this planning upon 
which they all insist. And the degree to which the Apristas 
advocate general planning of the economy differs with the various 
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ies. It is probably true that the Autentico party has pushed 
this aspect of its programme less than almost any other of the 
Aprista parties. On the other hand, the Peruvian People’s 
Party has the most all-encompassing outline for economic 
planning of any of the Aprista groups. 

Under the leadership of Haya de la Torre and of Carlos 
Manuel Cox, the Peruvian Aprista party’s economics expert, 
the party has worked out a programme for an economic congtess, 
to be the principal element in the planning of the country’s 
economy. This is to consist of representatives of the principal 
functional groups in society—the manual workers, the white 
collar workers, the armed forces, the native industrialists, the 
foreign industrialists, the foreign and domestic mining interests, 
and various others. 

It will be the duty of this economic congress continually to 
study the economic situation, and to draw up plans and pro- 
grammes for the economic development of the nation, which 
will be submitted to the political congress, which will continue 
to be based on universal adult suffrage exercised on a 
geographical basis, and will remain the legislative branch of the 
government 

The Venezuelan Democratic Action government got a 
chance to put into operation its ideas concerning general over-all 
pens of the economy. It organized the Venezuelan 

evelopment Corporation, which invested in a great many 
agricultural and manufacturing enterprises. Its work was 
co-ordinated with that of other government enterprises, such as 
the Agricultural and Grazing Bank, the Institute of Immigration 
and Colonization, to direct the economy along the lines adopted 
by the government. The Accion Democratica government 
frankly adopted the policy of “sowing petroleum.” The 
country is now experiencing a great boom based on the 
exploitation of its petroleum wealth. It is realized, however, 
that this wealth will not last for ever, and the Accion Democratic 
government decided that it would make the greatest possible 
use of this wealth to develop agricultural and manufacturing 
tesources which would give the country a balanced economy 
when the petroleum is all gone. 

Other Aprista parties also favour over-all guidance of their 
countries’ economic life. The Social Democratic government 
of Costa Rica, for instance, took immediate steps to give the 
government powers of general direction of the economic system, 
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by nationalizing the banks, and laying the groundwork for the 
establishment of a National Development Corporation. 

Even the Autenticos have followed a policy of having the 
government direct the general lines of economic policy. 
Traditionally, they have sought to stabilize the price of sugar, 
the country’s main product, while at the same time developing 
other industries which can reduce the exaggerated dependence 
of the island on its principal crop. 

The Aprista parties have all supported the principle of 
industrialization. For the most part they have thought of it in 
terms of their own particular nations. However, Haya de la 
Torre has had wider visions of developing industrialization on 
regional lines. Thus as part of his programme for inter- 
americanism, he has advocated the planned development of 
manufacturing industries, and particularly of heavy industries 
among the South American countries, so as not to have duplica- 
tion and to make the best possible use of the available resources 
and capital. The principle of stimulating industrialization 
through the mechanism of a Development Corporation has won 
the approval of all of the Aprista groups. 

As an ultimate objective, the Aprista parties are generally 
in favour of socialization of industry. However, they are far 
from doctrinaire about the matter. Haya de la Torre has 
probably done more thinking on the subject than most of the 
other Aprista leaders, and his position is that though the party 
will probably one day ultimately want to socialize industry, 
that is not at the moment a pressing problem. As he explains, 
“We are not now faced with the problem of dividing the 
wealth, but with that of creating it.” 

The countries of Latin America, though possessing considet- 
able wealth in natural resources, are poor in so far as actual 
factories, transportation facilities, and profitable agricultural 
establishments are concerned. And the Apristas feel that the 
immediate task is to develop the resources of the region and gain 
for its inhabitants a standard of living commensurate with Latin 
America’s possibilities. 

In line with this, the Apristas are anxious to get investments 
of all sorts. They realize that there is not enough capital in 
Latin American countries to push forward industrialization at 
the rate which they would like to see it develop, and that much 
of the capital already in Latin America shows a tendency to 
remain in comparatively unproductive types of agriculture ot 
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to go into commerce and urban real estate. Therefore, the 
Apristas recognize the need for the introduction of foreign 
capital into their countries. This matter will be discussed in 
another connection further on. 

Although not pressing nationalization of industry at the 
present time, the Apristas will not refuse to socialize any 
industry on principle. They judge each case of nationalization 
on its merits. In practice, the problem more frequently arises 
as to whether the government shall take the initiative in launch- 
ing a new enterprise. However, as instanced in the case of the 
nationalization of the banks by the Social Democratic party 
government of Costa Rica, the parties will nationalize if they 
think necessary. 

As popular parties, appealing especially to the urban workers, 
the Aprista parties are strong backers of social security. Thus 
the Venezuelan Accion Democratica government pushed the 
development of a social security system, establishing it first in 
Caracas, having as its objective the extension of the system 
throughout the nation. In Peru, the Apristas drew up a project 
for a cradle-to-grave social security scheme, which they would 
have put into practice, if they could have stayed legal long 
enough. In Puerto Rico the Munoz Marin régime has 
co-operated with the United States Federal Government in 
establishing a social security system in the island. 

One of the cornerstones of the Aprista programme is a 
crusading belief in the education of the masses. The original 
Aprista movement in Peru began right after the first world war 
as a move on the part of a group of students in Lima’s San 
Marcos University to carry out an adult education programme 
among the workers of Lima and Callao. When the govern- 
ment interfered with this, the students and their working-class 
allies turned to political action, and the Aprista movement was 
born. Ever since those days the Peruvian Aprista movement 
has been founded on an alliance of part of the country’s 
intellectuals with working-class elements, and the People’s 
Party has taken a lead in conducting adult education work 
itself. During its period of legality from 1945 to 1948, the 
Aprista party established throughout the country a series of 
“popular universities” where workers could take a great 
variety of courses from reading and writing through advanced 
economics, history, and foreigh languages. Each Aprista 
member who was able to do so was required to devote at least 
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some time to instructing in these “ popular universities.” Those 
who needed to take the courses had that as part of their party 
duties. 

In Venezuela, the Accion Democratica government’s educa- 
tional programme during its three-year period in office was the 
most spectacular part of its entire administration. Attendance 
at the country’s schools was doubled, the student body in the 
normal schools increased three- or four-fold, new school 
buildings went up, the educational system was extended into 
the countryside, which had been virtually without schools 
hitherto. Vast adult education programmes also were carried 
out. 
In Haiti, the new Mouvement Ouvrier Paysan of Professor 
Daniel Fignolé lays great emphasis on worker education. 
Part of the headquarters of the movement is used as a school, 
the organization has established smaller adult education centres 
in the countryside. Fignolé himself is a teacher, and was for a 
short while Minister of Education after the 1946 revolution. 

Traditionally the Aprista parties are nationalist. The 
original Aprista party of Peru started in part as a movement to 
resist “ Yankee imperialism,” and the Cuban Autentico party 
was founded on a similar basis. Although the direction of 
their attack has been somewhat modified in recent years, the 
Aprista parties are still nationalist. However, they are not 
usually jingoistic. 

Instead of pushing—as in times past—for the expulsion of 
foreign capitalists from their countries, the Aprista groups now 
express their nationalist sentiments in seeing to it that these 
companies live up to the social laws of their respective countries. 
And the Apristas are interested in finding new ways in which 
the investment of foreign capital in their nations can be intensi- 
fied without the usual risks to the national sovereignty. In this 
connection, the Accion Democratica government of Venezuela 
worked out a very interesting arrangement with Nelson 
Rockefeller for the establishment of companies with participa- 
tion by Rockefeller and the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, and with the proviso that the Venezuelans would 
have full stock control of the new enterprises within ten years. 

The nationalism of the Aprista parties is much more akin 
to the universalist feeling of Mazzini and his friends in the 
nineteenth century than that sword-rattling jingoism of Hitler 
and his associates in the twentieth. It is not isolationism. 
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One of the five fundamental propositions upon which the 
Peruvian Aprista movement was first launched was unity of the 
Latin American nations. Years later, in 1941, Haya de la Torte 
published a Programme for the Americans in which he advocated 
the immediate establishment of a customs union among the 
Latin American nations with a unified currency, customs 
regulations, etc., and then the formation of a continent-wide 
economic unit, including both Latin America and the U.S. 
and Canada. At the same time, he advocated the establishment 
of an inter-american mechanism for the maintenance of 
democracy within the republics of the hemisphere. 

In practice, the Aprista parties have carried out their belief 
in inter-americanism. It was the Betancourt government in 
Venezuela which proposed the establishment of a customs 
union among Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Panama, a 
project which was finally agreed to at a conference in Quito, 
Fcuador, in the middle of 1948. In Costa Rica, the Social 
Democratic government has advocated the establishment of a 
Central American customs union, and also sent an observer to 
the Quito conference. 

The broad outlines of the programmes of the Aprista parties 
are similar. Likewise, the groups to which they make special 
appeal are broadly the same. First of all, they have a large 
following among the intellectuals in virtually every country in 
which they operate. The principal leaders of the Aprista- 
patties are themselves intellectuals. 

Their appeal is also to the urban working class. In every 
country where they are allowed to function freely, the Aprista 
patties either control the organized labour movement or are 
one of the two groups fighting for control. In recent years the 
Aptistas won out over the communists in the labour movements 
of Peru, Cuba, Venezuela, and Costa Rica. In Paraguay, the 
Febreristas and communists are the two principal forces in the 
labour movement. In Puerto Rico, the Popular Democrats 
have a large following in the unions. 

The Aprista parties make an appeal to the agricultural 
workers. During the 1945-1948 period, the Peruvian People’s 
Patty laid special emphasis on helping the Indians and on 
tecruiting among them. In Venezuela, the Accion Demo- 
ctatica people organized the first Agricultural Workers’ 
Federation in the country’s history in 1947. In Cuba, the 
Autenticos have always had considerable support among the 
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agrarian workers, support which was shown in the 1948 
elections to have increased. 

Finally, in some regions the manufacturing employers tend 
to be friendly towards the Apristas. This seemed to be true in 
Venezuela, during the Accion Democratica régime there, 
However, it probably should not be said that the majority of 
the members of this class are pro-Aprista. 

The chief enemies of the Apristas are the landlords, and their 
political allies and spokesmen. The merchants also tend to be 
anti-Aprista, because the classical Latin American merchant 
importer does not particularly want to see industrialization, 
Nor is he favourable to a pro-working class outlook such as 
that of the Apristaa—which means lower prices and mass 
production rather than selling a little bit at a high price. 

The question arises as to whether or not the Apristas can 
be equated with any world grouping of political parties. This 
writer believes that the Apristas generally fall into the category 
of socialist parties. They are certainly socialists with their own 
peculiarities, but that is the most logical category in which to 
classify them. 

The Aprista parties in their programmes parallel very closely 
the older type of socialist party. The principal items of 
ptogrammatic agreement among socialist parties are: social 
ownership and control of the principal means of production and 
distribution, over-all economic planning, cradle-to-grave social 
security, and political democracy. On all of these points the 
Aprista programmes are in agreement with the socialists, 
though sometimes with a difference in emphasis. 

Furthermore, the Apristas in many instances recognize their 
kinship to the European socialists. ‘They all tend to look with 
hope to the British Labour Party. In many cases, the Apristas 
use the word “socialist” as synonymous with themselves. 
Thus in Venezuela, this writer heard trade union leaders, both 
inside and outside the Accion Democratica party, refer to 
members of that party as “ the socialists,” though this practice is 
not too widespread. In Peru, the principal trade union leader 
of the Aprista party assured me that the People’s Party was 
really that country’s socialist party (though there is a group in 
Peru which calls itself Partido Socialista). In Cuba, one of the 
principal leaders of the Autentico trade union movement told § 
me that the best definition for the Autenticos was Socialist 
Nationalists, 
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Finally, the principal Aprista parties are united with the 
leading socialist parties of the American continent in a very 
loosely-organized Union of Democratic and Allied parties. 
This grouping, which has had several plenary meetings and trade 
union conferences, includes the socialist parties of Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Ecuador, and Panama, and the Aprista party 
of Peru, Accion Democratica party of Venezuela, and Febrerista 
of Paraguay. Whether or not they be socialist, the 
Aprista parties of Latin America are a leading element in the 
olitical picture of Latin America, and to a great degree the 
ture of political democracy and social progress in the 
continent is tied up with these parties. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
PALESTINE 


By Norman BENTWICH 


PALESTINE is to-day merely a geographical expression. 
The little country west of the Jordan, which was under a 
British Mandate from 1920 to 1948, is now divided into the 
State of Israel, which has been admitted as a member of the 
United Nations, and an Arab territory, which is politically 
suspended. The State of Israel comprises Galilee in the North ; 
the Vale of Esdraelon, that runs from the Jordan to the Medi- 
terranean, and the coastal plain which runs from Haifa to Gaza 
in the Centre; the Negeb, the large area in the South; and 
finally the road and a corridor from the coast to Jerusalem, 
and the greater part of the city itself. The Arab territory, 
though commonly known as the Triangle, is a quadrilateral 
which includes the Samarian Plateau (cf which Nablus is the 
centre), the lower part-of the Jordan Valley, and the old city 
of Jerusalem. There is, too, a tiny Arab enclave in the south- 
west corner, from Gaza to the former Egyptian frontier. It 
was occupied during the war by the Egyptian forces; and by 
the terms of the armistice, made between Israel and Egypt in 
February, it has been left in Egyptian occupation. It has at 
present an Arab refugee population of some 200,000. 

The population of Palestine, when the British Mandate 
came to an end, or rather when it was decided in November 
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1947 by the United Nations that it should come to an end, was 
nearly two million. Of those, 1,200,000 were Arabs and 650,000 
were Jews. Now in the Israeli territory, the population is 
roughly one million, of whom only 100,000 are Arabs. The 
Jewish immigrants are pouring into the land from all corners 
of the earth, at a rate of a quarter of a million a year. Some 
three-quarters of a million Arab refugees, who fled from the 
Israeli territory, are living a precatious and hopeless existence, 
supported by the relief of the United Nations and voluntary 
agencies. 

Palestine was known as the Land of the Three Faiths, 
Christianity, Judaism, and Islam. Israel to-day is by contrast 
the land of faith. The Jews, after 2,000 years of statelessness 
and of sufferings and frustrations such as no other nation has 
experienced, have a home and state of their own. They ate 
possessed with an incredible elation and creative energy. Many 
of those who have returned, particularly the groups from the 
Oriental countries and North Africa, believe that the days of 
the Messiah have come. But all, whether they believe in the 
fulfilment of prophecy from religious faith, or are upholders of 
the Marxian dialectical materialism, are convinced that the 
age of miracles has returned, and that everything is possible 
in the land of unlimited possibilities. Their faith has been 
justified by the extraordinary events of the last year. They are 
prepared to receive all the Jews who wish to come to the 
National Home. Indeed, they make every effort to force the 
pace ; and they pile up economic and social problems with the 
firm conviction that they and Providence will find a solution. 

The flight of the great majority of the Arab inhabitants 
from the Israeli territory has made it possible to find homes, 
perhaps temporary homes, for the immigrants. Thousands 
have been placed in the abandoned Arab quarters of Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, and Haifa, and in the abandoned Arab villages. 
The government of Israel, following the practice of the British 
Mandatory during the world war with regard to German 
property, has appointed a custodian of the abandoned lands, 
and taken active steps to bring them into fruitful production 
by the settlement of Jewish cultivators. The proportion of 
the immigrants who are placed on the land and engaged in 
agriculture is likely to be similar to that of the established 
Jewish community. A quarter will be an agricultural popula- 
tion; and the rest urban. The available housing accommo- 
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dation has now been exhausted ; and a vast enterprise of housing 
must have a high priority in the constructive programme of 
the government. A scheme has been drawn up for the building 
of 80,000 housing units, which would provide for an incoming 
population of some 300,000. The estimated cost is £80 million. 
That sum does not perturb the financial and economic experts 
of the government and the Federation of Labour. It will be 
provided partly by the contribution of the Jewish communities 
outside Israel, and partly by loans. During the year of the 
struggle for existence, the government of Israel received a 
contribution from these sources that approaches a hundred 
million pounds. That was a much bigger item in the national 
income than the proceeds of taxation, although the Provisional 
Government immediately raised steeply the income tax and 
other dues. 

Israel is suffering at the moment from inflation and a very 
high cost of living. The purchasing value of money is less 
than half that in England; and the rate of wages has risen in 
proportion. An unskilled labourer receives 305. a day, and a 
skilled labourer anything from £2 to £5 per day. The Arab 
workers are paid at the same rate as the Jewish. The need 
of reducing the cost of living is recognised ; and the industries 
of Israel can only hope to compete in world markets if some 
drastic operation is carried through. The financial problems 
of Israel resemble those of Great Britain in that imports greatly 
exceed exports; there is a shortage of consumer goods ; and 
the contributions of the Jewish people in other countries to 
Israel take the place of Marshall Aid to England. In Israel, 
as here, the highly organised trade union movement is willing 
to consider the national interest. Israel, however, has imme- 
diate economic problems greater than those which face this 
country. It has toabsorb and settle a vast immigration of persons 
who bring no material capital, and who have lived for years 
in conditions of oppression and want. It faces this year an 
extraordinary testing; but the dynamic enthusiasm which 
pervades the people may carry it through. 

One of the large new developments which is certain to be 
fostered, with all the energy of a confident nation and the 
support of the state, is marine industry. The people of Israel 
feel that they have a destiny on the sea. In that respect they are 
heirs of the Phoenicians as well as of the ancient Jewish people. 
During the year of war, they built up a small navy of which 
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several officers come from America and England. But what is 
more important; they have made rapid strides with the 
merchant marine. Tens of thousands of immigrants are being 
brought to the shores of Israel in Israeli vessels. ‘The first 
issue of the Official Gazette of Israel contained a decree with 
regard to the maritime flag of the new state. The excitement 
which was aroused during the early months of the year over 
the advance of the Israeli forces to the western shores of the 
Gulf of Akaba was a symptom of the feeling which the young 
nation has for its destiny. In this, as in every other aspect 
of the national life, it is to be remembered that the Jew has 
3,000 years of history in his sub-conscious self. King Solomon’s 
port of Ezion-Geber has been located on the western shore 
of the Gulf of Akaba, which is claimed by Israel as in the 
Negeb area allotted to it by the United Nations. This memory 
is a factor in Israeli insistence on their occupation. 

Haifa is bound to be the principal port, and Haifa Bay will 
be the principal industrial area. It is to be expected that Haifa 
will remain the outlet of the oil-pipeline ; and one of the ways in 
which economic co-operation with the neighbouring Arab 
states may be fostered will be to establish in Haifa a free port 
for the Arab states, Transjordan and Iraq. Even if the economic 
union of the Jewish state and the Arab state in the rest of 
Palestine is not achieved in the way which the United Nations 
Commission recommended, some broad plan of economic 
co-operation is vital to the economic well-being of both Jew 
and Arab. 

A large economic plan is vital also to the greatest of all 
the problems which confront the people of Israel, the te- 
settlement of the Arab refugees. The government of Israel 
has—not unreasonably—maintained that the problem must be 
tackled as part of the general peace settlement, and could not 
be solved in the conditions of a precarious truce or less precarious 
armistice. It calls for a combined effort of the state of Israel, 
the United Nations, and the Arab states. Looking at it realisti- 
cally, we must expect that the large lines of a solution will be 
found, not by bringing back the bulk of the refugees to their 
former homes in the territory of Israel, but by resettling them 
permanently in the countries in which they have found tem 
porary refuge. Something similar is required to what was 
achieved for the million and a half Greek refugees who were 
driven from Anatolia during the Greco-Turkish war of 1920-21. 
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Then the League of Nations, by an international loan and an 
International Commission, helped the Greek state to absorb 
this vast increment of population which had been thrown 
destitute into Greece. It may be expected that, in addition 
to the 100,000 Arabs who remained in Israel or have already 
filtered back since the war, a fraction of the refugees, and 
particularly those (including part of the urban population), 
who have been long rooted in the country, will return to their 
homes. A portion also of those who fled may be absorbed in 
the Arab sector of Western Palestine, the hill country of Samaria 
and the Jordan Valley north of Jericho. Yet, the greatest 
part must look to their future in Transjordan and Iraq. Those 
two states, each much larger in area than Israel, and indeed 
than Western Palestine, are relatively unoccupied. Apart 
from refugees, Transjordan had less than 400,000 inhabitants, 
as against two million of Western Palestine. And Iraq, which 
in the days of the Roman Empire and Abbassid Caliphs had a 
population estimated at 30 million, has to-day not much more 
than a quarter of that figure. The schemes of irrigation and 
engineering which have been worked out for the Jordan Valley 
could provide for a large part of the refugees; and similar 
schemes ate practicable and are calling for execution in the land 
known for centuries as Mesopotamia i.e. the plain between the 
two great rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris. What is needed for 
this humane solution of a great human and international prob- 
lem is generous and far-seeing help of the world society. That 
may mean, in effect, the financial and technical help of America. 
A Marshall plan for the Middle East may be recognised as not 
less necessary for the peace of the world than the Marshall 
Plan for Europe. 

Something must be said about the constitution of the 
state of Israel which is now under consideration of a Constituent 
Assembly. That body was elected in January this year on a 
democratic basis. It includes three Arabs, one of them a 
communist, amongst its 120 members. No less than 20 parties 
took part in the elections, but the Labour Confederation, which 
includes a central social-democrat and a left wing, has a clear 
majority over all the other parties together. It is fairly certain 
then that the constitution will provide for a socialist state on 
the lines of the draft which was prepared by a commission 
of the Provisional Council of Government. The draft con- 
stitution is designed, on the one hand, to link the new state 
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of Israel with the historic Jewish tradition, and, on the other, 
to make it a socialist community and “ democratic ” in both 
the western and eastern interpretations of that ambiguous term, 
It starts with a preamble which gives expression to the will 
to rebuild the National Home “ in accordance with the ideals 
of peace and righteousness of the prophets of Israel, to welcome 
home every Jew who seeks entry, and to promote the security 
and well-being of all who dwell within our gates.” The right 
of every Jew to return and settle within the territory of Israel, 
“ subject only to such regulations as may be enacted by the 
Chamber of Deputies,” is put in the forefront of the general 
provisions. 

The first part includes provisions concerning fundamental 
rights and religious and minority rights, so as to give effect to 
the principles contained in the Declaration of Human Rights 
which was adopted by the Assembly of the United Nations 
last year. The state shall ensure the sanctity of human life 
and uphold the dignity of man; and there shall be no penalty 
of death. 

An article which guarantees the liberty of the person also 
lays down a procedure on the lines of the English Habeas Corpus, 
which was included in the basic law of the Mandatory Govern- 
ment of Palestine. Freedom of speech and the free expression 
of opinion are limited by an exception for utterances or declara- 
tions which are designed to stir up racial or religious hatred, 
ot which advocate the suppression of human rights or the 
democratic system of government. The right of assembly is 
limited by a similar exception. The rule of law, in the English 
sense, is maintained. Any officer of the state who violates the 
rights and liberties of any person shall be liable to proceedings 
under the civil and criminal law. 

The draft constitution goes on to prescribe the principles 
of social justice and the socialist order which are already estab- 
lished. All natural resources shall belong to the state, subject to 
any rights vested in any person or body, and shall be controlled 
and administered by the government of Israel. Every citizen 
shall have an equitable share in the national economy, a right to 
social security, and a right to work. The state shall endeavour 
to ensure to all its citizens, without distinction, a decent standard 
of living and a fair and equal opportunity of earning a livelihood. 
Legislation shall be enacted for the provision of state insurance 
against the risks of accident, sickness, old age and other causes of 
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undeserved want. Protective measures shall be enacted for 
the benefit of working mothers and children. Care for the 
health of the population is a primary duty of the state. Legis- 
lation shall provide for the establishment of a national health 
service, the protection of motherhood and child life, and state 
aid towards the construction of hygienic workers’ dwellings— 
a critic has commented on the limitation to workers’ housing, 
which appears to be unteasonable discrimination ; in short, a 
Beveridge plan for Israel, plus a little something. 

The provisions about the legislature and the executive of 
the government of Israel envisage a centralised democractic 
state. The legislative power is vested in a single Chamber of 
Deputies, which shall be elected by equal, direct, and universal 
suffrage on the basis of proportional representation. The 
author of the draft constitution in an explanatory note has 
given the reasons for a single legislative chamber, and rejects 
the arguments for attempting to form a second chamber which 
should have power of checking hasty legislation. The Chamber 
is elected for four years, but may extend its term in the case of 
war oremergency. The President of the Republic generally has 
the powers of an English king, and not of an American presi- 
dent ; but he may dissolve the Chamber before the end of its 
term if the Executive Council in office has resigned, and no 
alternative Council can be formed which can command the 
support of a stable majority. The initiative in introducing 
legislation rests with the Executive Council. A Deputy may 
propose a bill; but it will be referred to a select committee, 
and only submitted to the Council if recommended by a majority 
of the committee. 

The President is elected by secret ballot of the Chamber ; 
and if no candidate receives an absolute majority in two suc- 
cessive ballots, on the third attempt one who receives a relative 
majority will be elected. The provision has been criticised on 
the ground that it gives to a party which commands the largest 
number of votes in the Chamber the opportunity of insisting on 
its own candidate, even though he does not command general 
acceptance. The President holds office for five years, and 
may be re-elected, but for only one additional term. He is not 
given independent executive power, except with regard to the 
dissolution of the Chamber. Every official act must be counter- 
signed by the Prime Minister or a member of the Executive 
Council. 
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The Prime Minister is appointed by the President, after 
consultation with the leaders of the principal parliamentary 
parties. The other members of the Executive Council are 
appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister. The Executive 
Council is to consist of not more than 15 ministers, all of whom 
must be members of the Chamber. It shall be collectively 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies, and resign if it ceases 
to retain the support of a majority in the Chamber. 

The Courts are vested by implication with the power of 
determining the validity of legislation. If they pronounce any 
law ot any regulation to be repugnant to the constitution, the 
law or regulation shall be void and inoperative. There is pro- 
vision for the amendment of the constitution. The Chamber 
of Deputies itself has that power, but every amendment must 
receive a two-thirds majority of the total membership of the 
Chamber, and must be passed by that majority in two successive 
sessions of the Chamber, with at least six months interval 
between them. 

Lastly, 2 word must be said about the most important 
aspect of the future of Israel; its relation to the alignment of 
the world between the western and eastern blocs. The people 
of Israel to-day feel themselves to be in the centre of the world, 
just as Jerusalem was placed in the medieval maps at the centre 
of the world. In fact, the state of Israel is a pivot of the struggle 
in the Middle East between the two blocs, although, amazingly, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. have been at one in supporting 
Israel’s cluims since the decision of the United Nations was 
given. The rift between the Jews and the English, which was 
unnatural, is at long last likely to be closed. Now that the 
war is over and the government of Israel, having made armis- 
tices with all the Arab states, is getting down to the more 
decisive tasks of settlement, the need of re-establishing good 
relations with Great Britain is recognised. The diplomatic 
missions of Israel to England and of England to Israel will 
help to that end ; and both governments and both peoples, it is 
hoped, will cultivate the art of forgetting. 

The Jews believe that they will be a mediating element 
between the rival ideologies of the west and the east ; and that 
they can remain neutral between them in their own policy. 
They belong both to the west and the east ; and the immigrants 
to the state are coming both from the western and the eastern 
nations of Europe. In the elections last January the two wings 
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of the Labour Party were divided in their orientation ; and the 
majority party of Mapai (meaning the Workers of the Land of 
Israel), which stressed understanding with the western states, 
prevailed over the more left Mapam, the party of the United 
Workers, which stressed alignment with the Soviet democracies 
of the people. If, as the Jews fervently hope, and as events 
make it probable, peace is soon established between Israel and 
the neighbouring Arab states, that will mark an important step 
towatds the maintenance cf world peace and the stability in 
particular of the Middle East. 

Without doubt, the Jews will be the most dynamic force 
in the Middle East for years to come. Their energies, pent up 
for centuries in the ghettos, have been released for a common 
creative enterprise. They may be the instrument for bringing 
the understanding of socialist ideas to peoples which have felt 
the impact of modern western civilisation, but are still in their 
social and economic life living in conditions of medizval 
feudalism. In the next years Jerusalem may become, as its 
history and associations fit it to be, an active centre of the 
movement for international understanding and international 
co-operation in that region which was, since the last century, 
a centre of struggle for world power. 

The proposal of the United Nations Assembly for an 
International Trusteeship of Jerusalem is not likely to be 
achieved. Though the Jews in 1947 originally were prepared 
to accept it, the experience of the last year, when they had to 
fight for their existence in the city against the Arab Armies, 
and their quarters were bombarded and besieged, while the 
United Nations could do nothing to protect the city, has made 
them distrustful of any international regime. The Arabs, who 
hold the Old City within the walls, containing most of the 
Holy Places, are equally distrustful on their part of an inter- 
national regime ; and wish the Arab city to be part of the Arab 
state. The one part of the United Nations plan which may be 
saved out of the wreck of the original design for a world city, 
is the appointment of an international authority to assure the 
teligious rights and the access to the holy places of all the 
communities which look to Jerusalem as a religious metropolis. 
That authority might also form a link between the Jewish 
city and the Arab city, and help the authorities to organise 
common services and, more generally, to develop a functional 
co-operation. 
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Seventy years ago the English novelist, George Eliot, inter- 
preting the vision of the Jewish people restored to their original 
centre in Palestine, wrote: “ There will be a community in the 
van of the East which carries the cultures and sympathies of 
every great nation in its bosom. There will be a land set for 
the halting place of enmities. . . A new Judea poised between 
east and west will be a covenant of reconciliation between the 
peoples.” That prophecy may sound fantastic to-day after 
the years of bitter strife. Its fulfilment would be regarded by 
many as a miracle; but Palestine is again a land of miracles. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 
By ALDERMAN J. W. F. HILy 


WHEN the war ended it was generally assumed in this country 
that part of the allied task in the occupation of Germany was to 
introduce democratic institutions there, not so much because 
they were good in themselves, as because they would provide 
some safeguard against the re-establishment of a bureaucracy 
which might once again become a tool in the hands of a dictator 
or a clique. The governing principles were laid down in the 
Potsdam Agreement. Article 3 (IV) stated that the purposes 
of che occupation by which the Control Council should be guided 
were inter alia to prepare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis and for eventual 
peaceful co-operation in international life by Germany. Article 
9 dealt more specifically with measures to be taken, including 
those relating to local government :— 

“The administration of affairs in Germany should be directed towards 
the decentralisation of the political structure and the development of local 
responsibility. To this end (i) local self-government shall be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic principles, and in particular through 


elective councils, as rapidly as is consistent with military security and the 
purposes of military occupation . . .” 


A few days later Field Marshal Montgomery echoed this 
clause when he said in a proclamation to the German people in 
the British zone that, “ We aim at the restoration of local self- 
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government throughout Germany on democratic principles, and 
it is our intention that the Nazis removed from office shall be 
replaced by persons who, by their political and moral qualities, 
can assist in developing genuinely democratic institutions in 
Germany.” The use of the word “ restoration ” indicates, as 
Professor Robson has pointed out,* that the British authorities 
seemed to think that they had only to return to the pre-Nazi 
state of things and all would be well. 

This illusion did not long survive a study of the subject. 
The Military Government Directive on Administrative, Local and 
Regional Government and the Public Services, second edition (revised 
1 February 1946) acknowledged that the problem went much 
deeper :— 

“It is this steady and thorough democracy building which is the special 
task of the Administration and Local Government Branch. Such principles, 
new to German ideas, as direct popular control of government at every level, 
the transformation of the Burgermeister from a long-term politico- 
administrative official into a short-term popularly-elected heal of an 
administration, the complete subordination of decentralised public services 
to elected bodies, and the creation of impartial bodies of servants of the 
public, are among the aims which have been set for us as necessary to give 
the freest kind of democracy a chance to grow and flourish.” 

In the several forms of local government with which the 
Germans were familiar before 1933 there were certain funda- 
menta] features. All had a council with a separate executive. 
The executive might be one man, the Burgermeister, or a 
committee, the Magistrat. The Burgermeister held office for 
twelve years, and was a professional salaried officer. The 
Magistrat often comprised both lay and official members, che 
latter having votes, and the whole presided over by the chief 
official. In practice it was not difficult for the official class to 
gather effective power into their own hands, leaving the council 
to elect the officials at appointed times, pass the budget, and 
adopt resolutions expressing their views. Many of the officials 
were also civil servants, serving two masters ; and, still more 
significant, when functions were delegated by the state to the 
local authority it was assumed that, these being executive 
functions, they by-passed the local council and went straight to 
the local officials. 

The Control Commission have made a conscientious attempt 
to carry out their mandate in respect of local government. They 


* Local Government in Germany. Political Quarterly, October-December, 1945 
(Vol. XVI), p. 285. 
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abolished the old office of Landrat, which seems to have been 
similar to that of the medieval English sheriff, and which had 
combined the functions of chairman of the council and those of 
the clerk, and set up two offices each to perform one of them. 
On January 1, 1947, Control Council Ordinance No. 57 handed 
back to the Germans a large measure of control of their own 
affairs, including the right to frame their own local government 
structure subject to the consent of the British Regional Com- 
missioner. In one of the Laender in the British zone, Land 
Niedersachsen, the Landtag passed a law in May, 1947, regu- 
lating local self-government pending the passing of permanent 
legislation. This regularised local authorities and made them 
responsible for self-government and state-delegated tasks. 
This last reference was a most important one, for the law laid it 
down that in the tasks delegated by the state the delegation 
was to the local authority and not (as formerly) to the local 
official. It is therefore for the local council to supervise the 
execution of the task, and the local official is accountable to his 
own council for the manner in which he does his work. It is 
the council that is responsible to the state. When it is realised 
that state-delegated tasks represent 70 per cent. of the work of 
the local authority the importance of this reform will need no 
further emphasis. 

The concept of the official who is impartial and non-political, 
serving his council regardless of which party is in power, is a 
difficult one for the German to grasp. He is used to the political 
official, chosen for political reasons, and obtaining one of the 
rewatds of power through political channels: what in this 
country has come to be called “jobs for the boys.” He does 
not understand the British division of function between council 
or committee on the one hand and official on the other. He 
expects the official to be given a large measure of independence ; 
in many authorities, when an item is approved in the budget, 
the official is allowed to spend up to that sum without further 
reference to the elected body. On the other hand, a new and 
zealous council may wish to carry out the work of housing or 
price control itself, and so impinge on the sphere which we 
should regard as the official one. “It is very important,” 
says a Control Commission memorandum for the information 
of British lecturers, “that the correct relationship between 
official and councillor be brought out in the most forceful manner 
possible. We try to give the picture of an official who has a 
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high degree of skill and integrity, who advises his council im- 
partially on the one hand and carries out its orders equally 
impartially on the other. The council for their part have confi- 
dence in and respect for the advice of their officials, and confine 
themselves to discussing policy, making decisions, and giving 
orders to the administration.” 

The point was neatly illustrated in a lecture given by an officer 
of the Commission to students at the Local Government 
Summer School at Hahnenklee last summer by the story of 
conversation between Sir Austen Chamberlain, when a Minister, 
and his Permanent Secretary. The Minister wanted to do some- 
thing which the Secretary thought wrong. When the Minister 
proved adamant the Secretary said, “‘ Well, if you must do such 
a damned silly thing, why must you do it in such a damned 
silly way ?”” and proceeded to put his professional experience 
at Chamberlain’s disposal. 

British visitors to that Summer School found that the Germans 
taking part received sceptically assurances that this was a true 
picture of the system in this country. Party politics is so deeply 
rooted in local government in Germany that it is taken for 

ranted that everyone concerned must be a partisan. They ask 
- an intelligent man, who must have views of his own, can 
pretend to be impartial when he is faced by a choice between the 
right coutse and the wrong one; and they conclude that there 
must be something insincere about the man who will suppress his 
own honest opinion and loyally serve a council dominated by a 
party whose policy he personally condemns. Nor do they 
readily believe that in this country the elected representatives 
really control policy, for they hold that the ideas must emanate 
from the expert, who alone has the knowledge, and if that is so, 
they contend that he really decides policy; and that, being 
realists, they prefer to acknowledge the facts. They say that 
the British councillor merely deceives himself when he claims 
that he and his colleagues make the real decisions. The British 
teply is not easy. It begins by admitting that the ideas, the 
advice, come in most instances from the official, and are generally 
accepted. But when it is pointed out further that, if the official 
gets his way, he only gets it by persuading his council that his 
advice is right, the German is inclined to dismiss this refinement 
as mere hair-splitting. In the last resort the only reply to the 
German assertion that “ we do not believe that this is how your 
system really works ” is “‘ come and look for yourself.” The 
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to them. 


in face of such difficulties is not a happy one. 


alternatives. It has this preamble :— 
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invitation to visit this country and see our system in operation 
has been extended to many Germans concerned with local 
government, and is one of the most valuable undertakings of 
the Governmental Structure Section of the Control Commission. 

Another feature introduced by the Commission is the com- 
mittee system. Here again there are difficulties: the Germans 
see no objection to setting up committees of non-councillors, 
or co-opting non-councillors, including officials (even appointing 
one as chairman), to an extent which leaves the councillors in a 
minority. To argue, in terms of English legal principle, thar 
the elected representatives are trustees of the community, and 
that a trustee cannot delegate his trust, apparently means nothing 


Experience has shown that at council meetings there is little 
regard for standing orders. A member speaks as often and as 
long as he likes, and there is no idea of keeping to the subject 
in hand, or even of excluding topics which have no relation to 
local government at all. The lot of the Commission’s officials 


The remarkable thing is that so much has been achieved, 
having regard to the dearth in the ranks of the Commission of 
men of great experience of British local government. 
might have expected to find town clerks or county clerks who 
had reached or were nearing retiring age who were willing to 
give a year or two of their lives to work in the British zone, 
and provide guidance on large questions of policy with at least 
some degree of emancipation from military control. 
there are few, ifany, such. The system of recruitment and salary 
is of the rigid civil service variety, framed in quarters which have 
no understanding of the special problems of control in Germany. 
But even so, men of limited local government experience and of 
none have done a good job of work, and deserve more en- 
couragement and appreciation than they have received. 

As a result of the power restored to the Laender of framing 
their own local government systems with the consent of the 
Regional Commissioner, discussion of the various alternative 
constitutions has been going on for some months. 
Staedtetag, ot Association of Towns, has published drafts of 
a new Gemeindeordnung or municipal code which sets out the 


“ The basis of the democratic State are the communes under the adminis- 
tration of their citizens. As in the past so also in the future self-government 
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of the commune shall give scope to the civic virtues of the free citizens. In 
jt the citizens shall be trained to act responsibly for the weal of the local 
community and of the State. It directs all tasks arising in this local com- 
munity and generally also all other public matters to be dealt with in the 
territory of the commune. In the administration of the commune the 
citizens and their elected representatives are assisted by an expert, efficient 
body of established public servants.” 


The adjectives in the final sentence, and the reference to the 
past as well as to the future remind us of the interpretation likely 
to be put upon Article 1 (i) of the Basic Principles of the draft 
Communal Charter :—‘“‘ The communes, administered by their 
citizens, are the basis of the democratic state.” Article 6 sets 
out the main principles of the various alternative constitutions: — 


A. “ The commune shall be administered by the council and 
the chief executive officer.” It declares that all communal 
matters must be decided by the council or a committee to which it 
delegates its powers. The policy is carried out by the chief officer. 


B. “The commune shall be administered by the council. 
The chief executive officer shall conduct ics affairs.” Decisions 
of importance shall be taken by the council, but others may be 
left to committees or the chief executive officer. Certain 
defined matters, such as the election of officers, passing of the 
budget, disposal of communal property, and extension of public 
facilities, are reserved to the full council. 


C. “ The commune shall be administered and represented by 
the council. The chief executive officer shall be the chairman 
of the council: he manages the affairs of the commune.” 
Certain matters are reserved to the full council ; others may be 
left to committees or the chief executive officer, who manages 
the business of the commune, and represents it externally. He 
prepares the subjects for discussion, and he is obliged to oppose 
a resolution of the council if he is of the opinion that that 
resolution is in opposition to the existing law or jeopardises 
the welfare of the community. If so, the objection must be 
debated at a subsequent meeting of the council held at least 
three days later. If he opposes a resolution passed at this later 
meeting he must refuse to carry it out, and the council have an 
appeal in the Verwaltungsstreitverfahren. We holds office for 
twelve years although the councillors only do so for four years ; 
and he can only be removed by a two-thirds majority of the 
council at two meetings held at least four weeks apart. 
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D. “ Any matter of importance to the commune shall be 
decided on by the council and the magistrat by common consent. 
The magistrat shall manage the affairs.” This is the two- 
chamber system. If the magistrat refuses approval of a council 
resolution it shall communicate its reason for refusal in writing 
to the council. For the purpose of arriving at agreement either 
chamber can propose a joint commission. Failing agreement 
the matter must go to a higher local government unit. The 
magistrat consists of the chief executive officer, his first assistant 
and other full-time or honorary assistant executive officers. 
Generally the chief officer is elected by the citizens and the others 
by the counci!. Paid officers hold office for twelve years, and 
are only removable as under C. 


E. “ Any decision of importance to the administration of the 
commune shall be taken by the council. The management of 
the business will be in the hands of the magistrat.”” ‘This is the 
one-chamber system with collegiate execution. 


The preface to the draft reviews the history of German local 
government, referring to the Nazi period in somewhat neutral 
terms save that it affirms the necessity of eliminating the leader- 
ship principle ; and it concludes that there are certain funda- 
mentals of decisive importance to the efficacy of local 
government :— 


(a) the responsibility of the commune to manage its own 
affairs as a rule by the free, uninfluenced and autonomous 
decisions of its own citizens ; 

(2) the safeguarding of communes against interference by 
outside agencies; especially after 1933 local tasks were in- 
creasingly taken from local administration and transferred to 
special agencies ; 

(c) the commune must have freedom of action in the 

financial sphere. 


The English student knowing the German tradition may be 
excused if he reads with scepticism that “all drafts—with 
greater deviation in the case of the Magistrat constitution and 
the two-chamber system which is of similar nature—allot the 
key positions in the administration to the council directly elec- 
ted by the citizenry. ” And the real preference for control in 
the hands of “the expert, efficient body of established public 
servants ” comes out again in the passage: “the prerequisite, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN WESTERN GERMANY 


besides democratic reliability, will have to be largely past experi- 
ence and knowledge ; on the other hand it will be necessary to 
ensure long-term employment and independence of the reper- 
cussions of any change in majority parties, particularly in so far 
as the higher posts are concerned. In this respect the drafts 
retain the earlier principle of appointing higher communal 
officials for a petiod of twelve years; only in a very special 
case, with especially aggravating attending circumstances, ese 
it be possible to remove the chief executive officer from office 
before his contract expires.” (It came as a surprise to the 
Germans at Hahnenklee to be told th.t the English town clerk 
had no security of tenure, and being impartial, was not pre- 
judiced thereby.) 

Last summer a team of lecturers, with varied experience of 
English local government, some as elected representatives and 
some as Officials, visited Hahnenklee, and had an opportunity 
of studying these drafts, the views of the German students, and 
the results of the experience of officers of the Control Com- 
mission. Having no previous knowledge of local governm nt 
in Germany, and certainly no desire to dogmatise on the strength 
of a short visit, they nevertheless came unanimously to conclu- 
sions which they ventured to submit in official quarters. They 
formed the impression that, if the Germans were !eft to their 
own devices now, they would probably revert to systems which 
would negative the work that British officials have been doing 
in the past three years. They realise that as time goes on it 
will be increasingly difficult to prescribe in matters of detail ; 
and if under the Occupation Statute the Military Governor is 
left with only a power of veto he will not be able to influence 
legislation except in a negative sense. They therefore suggested 
that it should be laid down in advance of the Statute that no 
legislation should be permitted which would infringe certain 
general principles. One such principle would be that effective 
contro] of policy must remain in the hands of elected representa- 
tives ; a second that the servant of the local authoricy must not 
also be a servant of the state ; and perhaps a third that the chief 
executive officer should not be given security for a term longer 
than that of the elected councillors. Other principles could no 
doubt be framed, which together would make up a simple code 
of rules by which German legislation could be tested. 

It must be acknowledged that the attempt to mould German 
institutions in the British zone has its difficulties, which are 
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mounting. In the first place the government of a democratic 
state like ours does not take kindly to the task cf imposing a 
democratic polity on another state: of “teaching democracy 
by numbers,” as it is called. Secondly, there is irony in the 
fact, well known to Germans, that at the very time when we are 
imposing federalism and decentralisation in Germany we are 
centralising administration here, and setting up the “ special 
agencies ” which the Staedtetag document condemns, outside 
local government altogether. Thirdly, our version of demo- 
cracy is not the same as the American verston, and still less is it 
like the principles of the French occupation. Fourthly, it may 
well be that the whole of our work may be swept away by a 
wave of nationalist feeling, not on account of merit or demerit, 
but simply because of its alien origin ; the progress of industrial 
recovery since the currency reform may bring nationalism upon 
us quickly. Fifthly, there is the danger that a harassed Foreign 
Secretary, beset by difficulties from beyond the Iron Curtain, 
may be tempted to sacrifice long-term policy to the short-term 
advantage of buying German support against Russia. 

All this makes 1945 seem remote and the Potsdam Agreement 
naive. Nevertheless, its difficulties and discouragements not- 
withstanding, it seemed to British visitors at Hahnenklee that 
the attempt to establish democratic institutions in Germany is 
worth making. Already some German elected representatives 
and some officials are convinced of the merits of the system, and 
given time and sympathy, and methods of persuasion rather than 
dictation, with constant visits from each country to the other, 
there is a chance that democratic institutions may take root in 
German soil. And it must be remembered that the experiment 
was undertaken not merely because democracy is good in itself, 
but as a measure of international security. Any such measure 
ought not to be lightly abandoned in the world as we know it 
to-day. 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 
By R. V. Sampson 


IF India is to succeed in playing her full part in Commonwealth 
and world affairs, she must be assured of internal political 
stability, the essential foundations of which it is the task of 
her Constituent Assembly to build. Originally summoned to 
frame a Constitution in which the federal government was to 
be confined virtually to foreign affairs, defence and communica- 
tions, this Assembly first met at the end of 1946, only to find 
within nine months that the nature of its work had been 
radically altered by the passing of the Independence Act on 
the basis of partition. By February, 1948, however, the 
Committee’s Draft of the Constitution was ready for publication. 
It is by any standard an exceedingly long document; and it 
is not anticipated that the Constitution, in its entirety of 315 
Articles and 8 Schedules will finally pass into law much before 
the end of this year. Although at the time of writing less than 
a half, some 147 Articles, have actually been adopted in their 
final form, it is now clear that in substance at any rate, there is 
aw likelihood of any serious departure from the original 
Draft. 

The new Union of India will consist of the nine Governors’ 
provinces which remain after the Partition, the five Chief 
Commissioners’ provinces and over five hundred Indian States. 
In the case of these last, however, a major task of assimilation 
and consolidation is still in process. A large number of the 
smaller States have been absorbed by neighbouring Governors’ 
provinces, while many others have been fused to form self 
contained units, which should when the process is complete 
number about twelve. Each of these will be a fully integrated 
unit of the Union of India and will come under its authority. 
There can be no doubt that the replacement of the old chaos 
of administrative areas by an Indian Union, consisting as it 
will of approximately twenty principal States, the smaller 
Commissioners’ provinces and the scheduled areas, represents 
a very considerable achievement. 

As space will not here permit anything approaching a study 
in detail of the Constitution,* I propose to discuss first the main 
principles informing the actual machinery of government, and 


* For a detailed study of the drafting, vide Sir Ivor Jennings’s articles in The Hindu 
(Madras), 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th November, 1948. 
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then to examine some of the Constitution’s underlying assump- 
tions in the light of its charter of individual rights. It will be 
convenient to describe the machinery of government under the 
following heads :—(a) the Executive, () the Legislature, (¢) the 
Division of Powers between the Union and the States, (d) the 
Supreme Court, (¢) the machinery of constitutional amendment. 

This list in itself at once lays bare the federal structure of 
the Constitution. The supremacy of a written Constitution, 
the distribution of powers between bodies of limited and 
coordinate authority, the establishment of a Judicature with 
vital constitutional powers—all the classic features of Federalism, 
in fact, are clearly marked. Yet for all that, the actual executive 
and legislative machine, in contrast to the constitutional law 
designed to safeguard the supremacy of the Constitution and 
individual rights, is essentially British in character. That the 
framers of the Constitution preferred the model of the British 
Cabinet system to that of the American Presidential system, 
was however by no means a foregone conclusion arising out 
of Indian experience of British practice. It was in fact only after 
long debates in the Assembly that the present system was 
adopted. 

Although the supreme executive power of the Union is 
vested in the President, the fact that the Council of Ministers 
(the Cabinet) is collectively responsible to the popular House, 
makes it clear that the function of the President will be 
essentially that of the present Governor General. Instead of 
being appointed by the Crown, however, he will be elected by 
an electoral college consisting of the members of both Houses 
of Parliament and the elected members of the State Legislatures, 
voting by proportional representation. Once elected, the 
President will hold office for a period of five years, subject to 
the right of Parliament to impeach him for a breach of the 
Constitution. In the President is vested the duty of summoning, 
proroguing, and dissolving Parliament, but in the exercise of 
this prerogative he is obliged under the terms of the Constitution 
to summon Parliament at least twice a year; and to dissolve 
the popular House after a maximum of five years, unless he has 
proclaimed a state of emergency, in which case he is empowered 
to extend its life by a year at a time. His legislative powers are 
important. All Bills must receive his assent before passing on 
to the Statute Book; and he is specifically empowered to 
withhold that assent. He may also refer back a Bill (other 
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than a Money Bill) for reconsideration or amendment. Against 
misuse of these powers of veto the Cabinet’s only weapon is 
resignation. 

The President will appoint the Prime Minister, who 
will then advise the President which M.P.s he wishes to be 
appointed to the Council of Ministers. A Minister need not 
necessarily, it is true, have a seat in Parliament at the time of 
his appointment, but he must obtain a seat in one of the two 
Houses within six months on pain of resignation from office. 
The doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility to the popular 
House is specifically enacted. 

The Union Parliament will consist of the President and a 
bicameral Legislature, the second chamber going under the 
name of the Council of States, the popular House being entitled 
the House cf the People. The latter, consisting of not more 
than 500 members will be directly elected by universal adult 
suffrage, on the basis of one member for every 500,000 to 
750,000 of the population. The Council of States, on the 
other hand, consisting of 250 members, will with the exception 
of 15 nominated by the President for distinguished service in 
various fields, be indirectly elected through the media of the 
State Legislatures. Like the American Senate, the second 
chamber will not be subject to dissolution, one third of its 
members retiring every two years. Like the House of Lords, 
it will possess no powers over any Bill, certified by the Speaker 
of the popular House to be a Money Bill, although it is em- 
powered to make recommendations. Otherwise the legislative 
powers of the two Houses are coordinate. A Bill, that is, may 
originate in either House and must pass both Houses before 
going for the Presidential assent. In the event of a disagreement 
between the Houses, it is the President’s function to summon a 
joint sitting, which will decide the issue by a simple majority 
vote. In view of their respective strengths, this provision 
underwrites the supremacy of the popular assembly,—a 
supremacy already secured by the provision enabling it to 
dismiss a Ministry which no longer commands its support. 
Before leaving the subject of the Legislature, mention should be 
made of the clause which disqualifies for membership of Parlia- 
ment anyone “under any acknowledgement of allegiance or 
adherence to a foreign power.” Whether or not this is specific- 
ally aimed at communist representation remains to be seen. 

Turning next to the division of powers within the Union. 
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the Constitution follows fairly closely the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. While three lists of powers 
are defined in detail, those of the Union, those of the States, and 
those of a concurrent list on which authority is coordinate 
between the Union Government and the States, the residue falls 
to the Union. In other words, the powers of the Republic, 
like those of the Dominion of Canada and unlike those of the 
United States Government or of the Swiss Confederation are 
indefinite, while the authority of the States is rigidly defined. 
Further the Union Government will enjoy considerable powers 
of control over the State Legislatures. The Union Parliament 
for example will be able to legislate even on subjects enumerated 
in the States’ list, provided such a step is sanctioned by a two 
thirds majority vote in the Council of States, or alternatively 
if a Proclamation of Emergency is in operation. In the event of 
disagreement between Federal and State legislation, the former 
will automatically prevail. 

The constitutional safeguard against the abuse of these vast 
powers at the expense of legitimate State autonomy is provided 
for by the institution of a Supreme Court on the American 
model. The Court will consist of a Chief Justice together 
with a minimum of seven other judges, all of whom will be 
appointed by the President. Security of tenure is provided by 
the clause requiring an Address to the President, supported by 
a two thirds majority in both Houses of Parliament, to remove 
them. The Court will exercise an original jurisdiction in any 
constitutional dispute between the Government of India and 
any of the States, as well as in disputes arising between the 
States themselves. It will also exercise an appellate jurisdiction 
from the lower Courts, where a shuentel question of law 
relating to the interpretation of the Constitution is involved. 

The amendment of the Constitution is likely to prove a 
difficult matter. An amendment, before qualifying for the 
Presidential assent, must pass each House by an absolute 
majority and by at least two thirds of those present and voting ; 
while if the amendment seeks to change any of the lists of 
legislative powers, the representations of the States in Parliament 
or the powers of the Supreme Court, it further requires the 
ratification of a majority of the States before it can become law. 

From this brief survey of the mechanics of the Constitution 
(the State governmental machinery will be substantially similar 
to that of the Union), we may now attempt an appraisal of the 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


Constitution in relation to present Indian capacities and needs. 
It is a commonplace of political experience that institutions 
which grow out of long practice in experimenting with the 
solution of familiar problems are more likely to endure than 
highly rationalist structures with no roots in popular custom. 
None the less, occasions arise in the life of nations as of 
individuals when the experience of other traditions has to be 
called on to meet a crisis without precedent in one’s own 
experience. Burke was less than true to himself when he over- 
looked this fact in his tirades against the French revolutionaries. 
Few would criticise India for availing herself of the best she 
can find in the constitutional practice of other nations, nor is 
it necessary to seek for precedents in the precepts to be found in 
the Artbasastra of the fourth century B.c. 

More to the point is the query whether institutions, which 
were largely fashioned in the eighteenth century in Europe and 
America and slowly adjusted to developing democratic needs, 
are likely to be suited to thé needs of a vast and largely illiterate 
population. Democracy can only function effectively if there is 
some tradition of tolerance, some willingness to compromise, 
and a widely diffused sense of public responsibility. One of the 
fundamental problems which faces the western democracies 
today is the problem of bridging the gap between the sense of 
narrow private interest and of the interest of the common weal. 
To make oe affairs and responsibilities meaningful in the 
context of individual human lives dwarfed by the giant 
impersonality of the modern State is an urgent problem con- 
fronting the most highly developed democracies. How much 
more difficult will be the task of bridging the gap between the 
Government of India and the ignorant kisan, fighting a desperate 
and only too often a losing battle to secure a bare margin of 
subsistence! Yet not only the people of India have a stake in 
the solution of this problem. With many other Asian countries 
looking to her for a lead, and with communism threatening to 
establish itself over vast areas of the Asian continent, it is 
essential to the survival of the democratic way of living, to the 
belief that in the last resort the individual has some rights which 
temain rights even though denied by the state, that the Indian 
constitutional experiment should succeed. 

For these reasons the Indian Constituent Assembly is to be 
congratulated on having had the courage to give the peasant 
the right to vote, in order to give him the opportunity to learn 
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to walk in the paths of civic responsibility, without which 
opportunity no man may truly call himself free. It is true that 
the strength of an institution can only be measured by the 
capacity of those who have to work it; but progress is never 
achieved by those who fear the challenge of an ideal, while 
denying to the downtrodden the stimulus of the right to strive 
for that ideal after their fashion. 

Written into the Constitution in the form of fundamental 
rights are the political and civic ideals that have long been 
cherished by civilised peoples. The rule of law, equality before 
the law, equality of oppcrtunity, freedom of speech and assembly, 
the protection of children from exploitation are among other 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. In view of the enormous 
influence wielded by Gandhi, it is not surprising to find also 
that untouchability is abolished in all its forms. On the other 
hand, there is no mention of Prohibition nor any provision 
for the right of conscientious objection to military conscription, 
both of which constitute essential elements of satyagraha. 

Most praiseworthy in its progressive attitude is the section 
dealing with the thorny problem of religion. While full 
religious rights are guaranteed to all citizens, state education 
is to be completely secular, no religious instruction being 
permitted in state educational institutions. It is curious that 
the land which has suffered so much from religious strife 
should be foremost in the complete secularisation of education. 

The enforcement of all individual rights under the Con- 
stitution is secured by the additional right to move the Supreme 
Court in the event of their alleged violation. The form which 
it is proposed to give to the protection of minority rights, 
however, has provoked controversy. No one could quarrel 
with the protection of cultural, religious, linguistic rights in 
themselves, but the proposal (not yet debated) to reserve seats 
in the Union Parliament for certain minorities, including the 
Muslims, and the Christians of Bombay and Madras, is resented 
by many as a relic from the hated system of communal elec- 
torates. While Indian sensitivity on this score is understandable, 
it would be rash to assume that in an electoral system, which 
could not possibly be based on any form of P.R., minority 
rights would be fully safeguarded by simple majority voting 
in a society where communal feeling is, to say the least, still 
latent. 

In addition to the list of rights which can be legally enforced, 
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THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


the Constitution presents the unusual feature of an outline of 
social principles which ought to inform the policies of state 
administrators. Some of the goals enumerated bear little 
relation to the realities of possible achievement within any 
foreseeable future. The most abandoned optimist would have 
to admit that India has a long and hard road to travel before she 
can for example, hope to ensure for her people a decent standard 
of life with “ full enjoyment of leisure, and social and cultural 
opportunities.” While the development of a comprehensive 
scale of social services covering unemployment, old age, sickness 
and maternity is to be a directive principle of policy, in the 
case of free compulsory, primary education, the further and 
ambitious step is taken of prescribing a time limit of ten years. 

While the wisdom of including what is tantamount to a 
political manifesto in a constitutional instrument may be open’ 
to question, it should at any rate diminish the possibility of 
appeal to a rigid constitution as a means of blocking social 
progress. The Constitutions of the United States and of Aus- 
tralia, for example, which were drawn up in times when laissez- 
faire assumptions as to the nature of the state’s functions were 
still widespread, have been repeatedly appealed to by conserva- 
tive interests, affected by changing conditions. Such action 
should certainly be more difficult in India, where the Constitution 
specifically enjoins the States to prevent “ the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common detriment,” 
and to secure that “the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best to sub- 
serve the common good.” 

At the moment the Congress, united by the long struggle 
for swaraj, is overwhelmingly powerful in India. Even in the 
former Indian States, admiration for the Congress’s unrivalled 
achievements is widespread. But with the passage of time, 
the normal social and economic conflicts which provide the 
staple of political life in most countries today, will come 
increasingly to the fore. In the process, the democratic 
institutions now being forged will inevitably be subjected to 
considerable strain, and it would be rash for any foreign 
observer to pretend to predict the outcome. But it can be said 
that the new Constitution is an instrument which promises well 
for the future, if India’s leaders prove equal to the challenge 
of educating the people to the high level of social responsibility, 
which the Constitution must ultimately demand of them. 








CITIZEN OR EX-SERVICE MAN 
By F. Grorce, Ex-Sergt. The Sherwood Foresters 


A CAMPAIGN is being waged by Commander A. Pursey, R.N., 
the member of Parliament for East Hull, against the British 
Legion, and Poppy Day collections for distressed ex-service 
men. He has declared that the British Legion is now redundant, 
and that Poppy Day is no longer necessary owing to the social 
security measures which have been introduced by the present 
Government. He also makes other statements concerning the 
pclitical activities of the Legion. He has of course been counter- 
attacked by the Legion, but neither of the protagonists appear 
to have said anything about a fundamental factor which should 
be considered in connection with the British Legion, all other 
service charities, and political activities. It is the relationship of an 
ex-service man as a citizen to charitable funds and political desires. 

The word “ ex-service” is only superimposed on citizen. 
It does not obliterate it, any more than when a soldier enlists. 
He does not cease to be a citizen; his official character 1s 
superimposed on his civil character. 

For very many years before the Crimean War, and after that 
campaign right up to 1914, the soldier and the army were apart 
from the nation. Men who had served as soldiers were dis- 
charged to sink or swim, live or starve. The soldier became an 
outcast and pauper, begging in the gutter, a tramp on the roads, 
or was an inhabitant of a workhouse. As a citizen he was 
outside the pale of society. 

Today that treatment has been changed, not in principle, 
only in procedure. One does not now see the individual 
ex-soldier begging. It is done for him in an organised manner, 
by people who sit in luxurious offices, in considerable numbers, 
and are paid for their services to beg. I am well aware that a 
similar position exists with some civilian charities. The structure 
of our society and a national characteristic have allowed this 
position to develop. But it should not be duplicated for the ex- 
service man, when the existing charities can help him as a citizen. 

The British Legion is the widest known to the public as a 
charitable body for, and of, ex-service men, principally through 
its Poppy Day activities, when it asks for charitable contributions 
to carry on its work. The institution of Poppy Day by the 
British Legion, and the growth of other large and overlapping 
“ Service Charities,” have become inherent in society from the 
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CITIZEN OR EX-SERVICE MAN 


days of long ago. The giving of a poppy in exchange for money 
is simply a symbol of protection from being badgered for more 
from the many sellers in the streets. They, in their efforts, are 
only doing in a different way what the old soldier himself.did 
in the past, except that he did not give an emblem for what he 
received. And to do this sort of thing, taking figures from the 
Annual Report and Accounts of the Legion 1947-48, under 
Benevolent Account we find these items :—Appeals Administra- 
tion Expenses, £37,616, Cost of Poppies £97,200. 

The total income of the Legion for the year ended 
30th September, 1948, was £ 1,464,600 of which the most 
interesting items were: Poppy Day, 1947, £934,218, Grant 
from Army Benevolent Fund, £35,000, and a grant from the 
Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund of £9,000. The last two 
items are clear evidence of how the Service Funds overlap, as 
both Funds make their own appeals, for the Army and Royal 
Air Force, but part of the money goes to the Legion. I do not 
think that the public realises that fact. 

The following is an extract from the Annual Report of the 
Executive Council of the Legion : 


“Once more the Council has to record a year of activities and responsibilities. 
Branches have increased and membership continues to rise by an influx of men of the 
Second War. In spite of the steps which during the year have been taken in regard to 
State Social Services, the work which falls upon the Legion in augmenting these Services 
continues—as was anticipated—to increase from almost every direction. At the conclusion 
of the period under review it is a little difficult to assess the ultimate result of the State 
Schemes upon the general work of the British Legion. Whilst they may eventually, after 
a considerable period of time, result in a certain saving on various Benevolent Schemes, 
it is equally certain that there remains a vast field of assistance not covered. The first 
indications are that the new State Schemes will most certainly not reduce the work of the 
Legion or many other organisations, who for years have operated in the general field of voluntary Social 
Service. It is clear that the State Schemes cannot offer the advice and personal contact 
and sympathetic consideration which is forthcoming from the voluntary organisations, 
whose impetus is not solely the handling of cash assistance to individuals and families who 
may come to them, but the establishment of such individuals and families upon a permanent 
basis of happiness and prosperity which springs as much from things of the mind and 
spirit as from the provision of money.” 


I would call particular attention to the words printed in 
italics. ‘Those many other organisations doubtless deal with 
individuals as citizens, and, if the British Legion was abolished, 
they would continue to do so, including ex-service men. Iam 
in full agreement with the last sentence of the paragraph con- 
cerning personal contact and sympathetic consideration from 
voluntary organisations who assist citizens in distress. 

Reading in the Report of the activities of the Legion, I can 
find only two activities which cannot be dealt with through the 
normal channels of civilian commercialism or civilian charitable 
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organisations. They are the assistance given for relatives to visit 
abroad the graves of those who have been killed and the activities 
of the Legion for increased pensions for disabled ex-service 
men. With regard to the former, the Corps and Regimental 
Associations should be able to do this, by the same method as 
the Legion. The Associatons in most cases have large sums of 
money. To take one case only, the Airborne Forces Security 
Fund help, where necessary, those who cannot afford the full 
amount for the pilgrimage to Normandy and Arnheim. 

Concerning expenditure to carry on the general activities 
of the Legion the Annual Report shows a total of £90,650 
15s. 11d. for General Administration, and {£213,041 25. 10d. 
for Cost of Service. Staff Salaries, Wages, and State Insurance 
amount to {15,082 155. 2d. and £69,650 115. 6d. respectively. 
Printing, Stationery, Advertising, and Publicity come to 
£8,565 15. 3d. and {£9,008 155. 9d. under the two headings. 
We read that the publicity van had a successful tour travelling 
around the country visiting most counties, and that attractive 
pamphlets were produced and a number of special display 
boards were designed and painted. And it is to be observed 
that the Legion is now having large new offices built in Pall 
Mall, one of the most expensive sites in London. All this 
expenditure to obtain money to help men who have served in 
the fighting forces, whereas they can and should obtain their 
requirements and desires as citizens, irrespective of their service 
as sailors, soldiers, or airmen. 

The most extraordinary thing is that millions of men who 
have served in the fighting forces in the two wars still support, as 
citizens, the same principle through the British Legion, the 
Army Benevolent Fund, and Corps and Regimental Benevolent 
Funds, the priority palliative of charity for ex-service men, /.¢., 
themselves. Why? It would appear to be an application of the mass 
mind to a convention that it 1s “just done” without thought or 
consideration that they are dragging the nobility, honour, history, 
and traditions of the fighting forces to the level of the gutter. 

There is no nation wide begging for distressed dockets, 
miners, railmen, transport drivers, munition workers of the war, 
and other civilians who have been engaged on national service. 
They have retained their position as self respecting citizens 
whereas the man who has served in the fighting forces becomes 
an object for begging from the public. 

As an example of citizenship take the position concerning 
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CITIZEN OR EX-SERVICE MAN 


the great question of housing. In this respect an ex-service 
man is treated on an equality with other citizens. Where there 
ate heavy claims from residents of many years standing the 
Local Authorities will not usually give him any preferential 
consideration ; he must await his turn on the list. Some ex- 
service men are inclined to think that they are outsiders when 
an application for a house is not promptly satisfied. This is an 
efroneous impression. The ex-service man is treated on the 
same plane as his fellow citizens. 

It can be argued that other charities exist for various organ- 
ised bodies of civilians such as musicians, actors, variety artists, 
seamen, and others. Then why not for ex-service men? With 
so many ex-service men in the nation a man may have been, 
as a Civilian prior to his service in the Forces, in any trade or 
profession which has a Benevolent Fund. As a citizen he can 
appeal to that if he wishes to do so. With both these and the 
Service charities open to him, human nature being what it is, 
abuses take place and the “ scrounger ” is made. 

By all means let the British Legion carry on as a spiritual 
organisation in its activities in association with Remembrance 
Day, and also if desired its social activities through clubs, but 
social service to the citizen has advanced far in the last two 
decades, and with all that is now being done all service charities 
should be completely abolished. It is worshipping a false God this 
charity for ex-service men. Pure charity is a very beautiful thing 
and I hope it will ever remain so, but it is a prostitution of it that 
becausea man has served in the fighting forces, nation wide begging 
should be made to help him in difficulty or distress. He should be 
treated as a self respecting citizen on an equality with all others. 

Ex-service men themselves must take the initiative if the 
charity fetish and ramp is to stop. They should act to this end as 
citizens, holding their heads high with self respect, and not allow 
new entrants to the army and air force to think that charity is the 
first priority palliative for them on the termination of their service. 

In the political field I have no doubt that professional 
politicians will endeavour to use the member of the British 
Legion, or any other ex-service organisation, for party purposes, 
and so cause confusion with regard to legitimate claims. It has 
happened in the past, and was revealed again in the House of 
Commons on the 26th April in the debate on War Pensions. 

The ex-service man of to-day is not the old professional 
sailor and soldier fighting for justice as in the years previous to 
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1914. The service of the citizen soldier has been an episode only 
—a terrible one it is true—in his life. Civilian interests are 
paramount. Many want to forget that they ever served in the 
fighting forces. Their economicand political future lies in civil life, 

If ex-service men, as such, desire to remain outside party 
politics they must define clearly in their minds where the line 
begins and ends, politically, between their position as a citizen 
and as an ex-service man. They will find it difficult. Pro- 
fessional politicians, inside and outside the ex-service man 
movement, will use the ex-service man as a side issue for vote 
catching. Ex-service men who stand for election to Parliament 
will not present themselves on a straight vote as an ex-service 
man to be elected to watch only ex-service matters in the House of 
Commons. They would not stand a chance of election unless they 
introduced into their candidature such political policies as affect 
voters as citizens in their economic life. The only way ex-service 
men can gain what they desire through the House of Commons, 
must be to use the man in the House of Commons, who has been 
elected for their constituency, on a citizenship franchise, whether 
he be conservative, liberal, or socialist, to watch their interests. 
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THE AMERICAN Democracy. By Haroxp J. Lasxi. (Allen and Unwin. 
785 pp- 255.) 

THE AMERICAN ConstTITUTION. By ALFRED H. KEtiy and W. A. Harsison. 
Norton, New York. 940 pp. 


ArrTer reading Prof. Laski’s study of America, I recalled my own sensa- 
tions of mingled excitement and bewilderment when I first travelled by 
rail across it, from ocean to ocean, stunned by its vast spaces and dazzled 
by its variety of detail. In this immense book, which runs to nearly 
800 pages, one travels with the author through time as well as space. Into 
it he has packed his observation, reading and reflection, over a period of 
thirty years, since his first experiences as a lecturer at Harvard. I hardly 
know which of his many gifts impressed me most deeply. His vivid histori- 
cal imagination enables him to relive the past and to talk of Jefferson or 
Calhoun as if he had met them in the flesh; his powers of observation 
and sympathy help him to think himself under the skin of human beings 
far removed from his own outlook, the negro for example, the party 
boss or the fundamentalist preacher ; lastly while he analyses, criticises 
and peers into the future, he views the society he is studying as a thing of 
flesh and blood, with its human frailties and its epic grandeur. He has 
read with omnivorous voracity and retained what he gathered in an orderly 
memory. He has learned much from many friends, ranging from his 
pupils up to the three great judges, Holmes, Brandeis and Frankfurter. 
His attitude to America is friendly; he resents the mingled snobbery 
and envy of many European critics and he does full justice (it may be a 
little more than justice) to the originality of America’s creative culture 
and the achievements of her scholars. But he writes boldly and bluntly 
about the uglier aspects of her civilisation, the worship of success, the 
power of her “invisible government,” of millionaires and bosses, her 
inability to solve the internal contradictions of capitalism and the menace 
of her own peculiar brand of imperialism. 

The scope of this big book is encyclopaedic. It ranges over the growth 
of the American tradition, the influence of the Constitution, the character 
of the parties, literature, the educational system, the press and the radio, 
the professions of law and medicine. It would be easier to mention one 
or two omissions, than to catalogue all it includes. The discussion of the 
problems of soil erosion and deforestation might with advantage have been 
fuller. Laski is at his best when he is dealing, in the concrete, with groups 
of men and women. He writes some brilliant pages on the character of 
the business man, noting his virtues no less than his disastrous failings. 
From intimate experience he gives us a disturbing picture of university 
life. I should pick out as his best chapter that which he devotes to the 
churches and the religious tradition. He gives us a contemptuous picture 
of the subordination of the churches to the mill-owners in the South, 
who pay their ministers to dole out “ opium” to their employees. And 
yet he manages to give us a psychological interpretation of Fundamentalism 
which does not lack sympathy. His pages on the plight of two of the 
racial minorities, the negroes and the Jews, are deeply moving and 
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scrupulously just. He bridles his anger against anti-semitism and tries to 
understand it as the search in a disintegrating society for a scapegoat. 

He is right in saying that Catholicism is still not quite integrated into 
the traditional American pattern, though its growing political influence was 
obvious during Roosevelt’s long reign. What I wonder, will happen if the 
next Pope should be chosen from one of the many American cardinals ? 
In recent decades the Irish and the Czechs have come nearer to attaining 
the status of equality which Germans and Scandinavians always enjoyed ; 
but Italians, Poles, Slovaks, Greeks and Mexicans (in that descending 
order) are still among the depressed and under-privileged stocks. Among 
the best sections of this book are the pages, as sympathetic as they are 
informing, in which Laski describes, as an eye-witness, the misery of the 
growing rural proletariat—the share-croppers in the eroded Southern 
States ; the indebted small tenant-farmers and the four or five millions of 
homeless labourers, who wander over the continent, reaping the harvests 
of the mechanised farms. His description of “ boss” rule in the cities 
stresses with much intimate detail its kindliness as well as-its corruption. 

The main theme of the book, recurring in many contexts from the first 
chapters to the last, is a socialist’s criticism of “‘ the American way of life.” 
Laski can appreciate the value of the Jeffersonian tradition ; he can admire 
Roosevelt and his liberal helpers; he reminds us again and again of the 
American genius for experiment and revolutionary improvisation. But 
when all is said, he doubts whether the invisible government of property 
and finance-capital will ever allow internal consumption to overtake produc- 
tion, restrictive though the monopolists tend to be. Will it ever, he asks, 
tolerate the taxation required to fit the environment of the rural proletariat 
for a decent human existence and to raise its purchasing power? Will it 
ever, faced with the rival demands for re-armament, carry out the pro- 
gramme, sketched first by Wallace and then by Truman, for distributing in 
backward regions of the earth the equipment needed to raise their standard 
of life? The probability is, he fears, that America will follow a policy of 
economic imperialism, not indeed, by annexation, but by penetration. 
Marshall Aid combined with re-armament is not a re-assuring solution. 
He might have added a further question. Cana creditor Power conduct with 
stability a great career of foreign investment, so long as it insists on main- 
taining a surplus of exports over imports? It cannot receive the interest 
on its investments (save through the tourist traffic); it can only re-invest its 
gains abroad. This means that its objective is not the enjoyment of its gains, 
but the steady increase of its power. There lies the menace of “the 
American century.” 

Laski investigates, not too hopefully, the political prospects of a change 
in the balance of class power. He doubts whether there is, or can be, any 
substantial difference in the outlook and policy of the two ruling parties, 
though he notes that the younger and therefore on the whole the less 
wealthy electors tend to be Democrats. He stresses the incoherence and 
disunity of the liberal groups. Though he faces all the difficulties, psycho- 
logical, financial and constitutional, that a third party must overcome, he 
pleads persuasively for the formation of an effective Labour Party. Desirable 
as this solution is, I cannot feel hopeful of its realisation. He devotes 
some space also to the need for changes in a constitution devised for the 
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running of a negative state in a primitive agrarian community. It did 
evolve during Roosevelt’s four terms towards a new relationship of the 
federal government towards the States; the Supreme Court is no longer 
the solid bulwark of property it used to be; regional units comprising 
several States began to function, not only in Tennessee Valley; the Trade 
Unions acquired a better though still precarious status. But the old checks 
and balances are still formidable enough to thwart even a strong President. 

The constitutional reforms which Laski proposes are designed primarily 
to ensure the President’s ability to act throughout his period of office. His 
term should be lengthened to six or seven years; re-election should be 
forbidden, and he should have the power to dissolve the Senate. The case 
for these reforms is ably argued. They might achieve their purpose, but 
would not corresponding changes be necessary in the timing of elections 
for both Houses of Congress? The Constitution is a sacred fetish and I 
doubt if amendments so radical are feasible. Able as Laski’s critical review 
of the various organs of the Constitution is, he has a bias in favour of the 
Senate. Certainly it has dignity, until a filibuster starts; it has always 
included a number of able men among its members ; its record of thorough- 
ness in its investigations is remarkable. But in it the voice of the progressive 
industrial populations is grossly under-represented ; the small, backward, 
rural States are heavily over-weighted ; indeed, as he himself points out, 
less than one fifth of the American population elects a majority of the 
Senate. In principle he does well to defend its right to control foreign 
policy ; but to me his defence of its record in exercising this right is uncon- 
vincing. Every Senator feels that he personally owns a ninety-sixth part 
of America’s sovereignty ; he guards this property with excessive jealousy 
against the President, and also against any international organisation. 

This able and sympathetic book ranks high among the few studies of 
its kind produced in this century. If it has its faults, they could be corrected 
when a second edition is called for. There are far too many repetitions ; 
for example, two long and telling quotations, one from Bishop Lawrence, 
and another from Daniel Webster are both cited twice in full. Laski seems 
to have aimed at completeness, where he would have been wiser to select ; 
he mentions briefly far too many minor personalities and unimportant 
books. Again, his younger English readers would welcome, I imagine, 
in many places, a few words or sentences of explanation. How many can 
now recall the horror of the Homestead strike; how many know that 
Miss Marian Anderson is a brilliant and cultured singer of Negro birth ? 
But I will not end on a note of criticism. This book is a worthy contribu- 
tion towards the understanding of a great and vital nation; it is also a 
notable addition to the socialist case for a society of equals. 

The study of the American Constitution by Mr. Kelly and Mr. Harbison 
is a competent and well-arranged text-book. It traces the history of the 
Constitution from its origins in Colonial times down to the most recent 
interpretations of the Supreme Court. Its many quotations make it a 
useful book of reference. The writers rarely obtrude their theoretical 
views. They dislike (and misunderstand) Beard’s brilliant economic inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, but are liberal enough in their individualism 
to recognise the need for some planning (but not too much) in the modern 
world. H. N. BrartsForp. 
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Essays ON Locat GOVERNMENT. By C. H. Witson (Ed.). (Basil Blackwell. 
185.) 


CoMPARATIVE LocaL GOVERNMENT. By G. Montacu Harris, O.B.E., 
M.A. (Hutchinson's University Library. 75. 6d.) 


British Locat GOVERNMENT. By E. C. R. HADFIELD and James E. MacCo11,, 
J.P. (Hutchinson’s University Library. 75. 6d.) 


Locat CouNCILS AND THE CiTizEN. By R. Summon. (Stevens. 55.) 


Ir is nearly ninety years since John Stuart Mill set before himself the 
roblem as to “ how the transaction of local business can be made most 
instrumental to the nourishment of public spirit and the development of 
intelligence.” He reached the conclusion that “ the authority which is most 
conversant with principles should be supreme over principles, while that 
which is most competent in details should have the details left to it.”” He 
took this to mean that “the principal business of the central authority 
should be to give instruction, of the local authority to apply it. Power may 
be localised, but knowledge, to be most useful, must be centralized.” 
Whatever the value of this conclusion—and it certainly states the prin- 
ciples that underlie and inform the inspecting functions of central depart- 
ments—of more significance is the nature of the problem posed, and the 
quality of the discussion which Mill undertook. For Mill was concerned 
with nothing less than the raison d’etre of local government. It is to this 
question that Mr. Wilson returns in his most able and stimulating opening 
contribution to the volume of Essays on Local Government which he has 
edited. “ What is the political theory of local government ?” 


It was perhaps Mr. T. S. Eliot who said that we should know better what 
democracy was if only someone would say something against it. But we 
have been made sufficiently aware over the last two decades of the rise of 
alternative ways of thought and life, and one result has been a new attempt 
on the part of political thinkers to re-define the essential doctrines of demo- 
cracy. More recently and within our own democracy there has developed 
what amounts to a challenge to local government. Mr. Wilson seeks to 
make use of the re-definition and defence of “ democracy in general” 
in order to re-define and defend “ the fundamental purposes of the English 
local government system.” 

The importance of this attempt can be expressed in terms of the reasons 
which Mr. Wilson gives for making it. In the first place, it is only in this 
way that the deplorable gap between reflection on political principles and 
discussion of administrative machinery can be closed. Far too many 
accounts of our local government system neglect the philosophy which it 
expresses, and far too few debates on the meaning of democracy draw 
their illustrations from the practical exploration of that meaning which 
takes place at the local level. Secondly, only an attempt of this kind can 
in the present reorganisation of local government counteract the influence 
of “those whole attention is fixed on the administrative question.” Mr. 
Wilson does not state the dangers too strongly when he asserts that if such 
men “ should succeed in shaping local government solely from the stand- 
point of administrative convenience they will dissipate by an act of out- 
standing political folly the slow gain of centuries of political experience.” 
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Defining the “constitutive principles” of democracy as participation, 
education, and discussion and consent, Mr. Wilson points out that certainly 
the first two, and probably the last demand the establishment of repre- 
sentative institutions in the locality as well as at the centre. He believes 
with Mill that it is especially in relation to political education that local 
self-government is invaluable, and it is for this reason that he views with 
concern those present developments which lessen the intelligibility of the 
machinery of government to the citizen. To avoid this, there must be a 
“major reform of local authorities.” 


Mr. Wilson does not put forward any scheme of reform and indeed 
it would be outside the scope and purpose of his essay to do so. We may 
nevertheless discern the lines along which he appears to consider reform 
should move. Attention must be concentrated on the field of “ inter- 
mediate government lying between the centre and the locality.” At the 
same time, this should not be taken to imply support of “full-fledged regional 
democracies, with consequent decay of minor institutions ””—let alone 
regional offices of central departments. Whether Mr. Wilson is in favour 
of indirect election to regional councils is not clear. He contents himself 
with stressing the importance of ensuring that “ the new areas are not con- 
structed merely on the basis of administrative convenience, but correspond 
as nearly as possible to areas of genuine common interest and local indivi- 
duality ” and that “ delegation of responsibility to subordinate authorities 
is effectively provided for and does not remain a dead letter as with the 
counties and their districts under the 1894 Act.” 


The five essays which constitute the bulk of the volume do not attempt 
to develop the views of the editor. They are the work of Research Assis- 
tants at Nuffield College, and are devoted to historical surveys of certain 
special aspects of local government—“ Development of area and boundary 
changes, 1884-1934,” “‘ The Local Government Act of 1929 and subsequent 
legislation,” “ Development of the Grant System,” “ The control of local 
authority borrowing by the central government ” and “ Joint Authorities.” 
Yet they have at least one quality in common with the opening essay ; 
they fill another of the important gaps in the book literature of the subject. 
For it is a fact that there is very little available between the general descrip- 
tive accounts and the minute and technical surveys of highly specialised 
fields. 

The essays are well-documented and competent. That on areas furnishes 
a useful and interesting part of the background to the work of the Boundary 
Commission and underlines, by its account of the old machinery of area 
amendment, the need for this more effective device. In the same way each 
of the others, while content for the most part to describe and analyse trends, 
points to conclusions which are of marked relevance at the present time. 
The volume includes a useful digest of recent proposals for the reform of 
local government. 

In attempting a short account of Comparative Local Government, Mt. 
Montagu Harris is dealing with a subject which if not as neglected as the 
political theory of local government, is at least not yet adequately covered 
by reliable critical accounts. He is at the same time dealing with a subject 
in which he has done much of the pioneer work. If therefore this present 
account is in some ways less than satisfactory, it may well be because of the 
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task involved. The author has selected various headings—underlying 
principles, finance, areas, control, and so on—and gives a brief description 
under each of the practice in the more important (and even some of the 
less important) countries. A great deal of material is thus brought together 
in a fairly convenient form, and Mr. Harris has been able, through his 
position as President of the International Union of Local Authorities to 
give us up-to-date and accurate information. 

Dissatisfaction arises because this information is presented without 
any significant context. There is, for example, little attempt to relate 
local government practice to the general historical and institutional back- 
ground of the countries concerned in such a way as to bring out its meaning. 
That, it is true, would require a much expanded treatment. But neither 1s 
there any real attempt to evaluate the political or even administrative 
adequacy of the systems described. The last chapters on “ Public Rela- 
tions” and “ What of the future?” are an improvement, but even so 
the book remains more a small reference work than a discussion of com- 
parative local government. 

British Local Government by Messrs. Hadfield and MacColl, covers more 
familiar and less uncertain ground. The book falls into two parts, the first 
descriptive, and the second more discursive. The former is a compact and 
readable summary which calls for no special comments (though it is sur- 
prising to be told that “there is in England and Wales no limit to a candi- 
date’s expenditure on his candidacy ” !) and by itself would perhaps hardly 
warrant publication. The book is justified by the latter portion which 
contains admirable discussions of the party system, public relations, the 
councillor and his relations with officials. That on the party system is 


particularly useful. The account of its development emphasises that it 


“ 


illustrates “ one way in which democracy adapts itself to new problems ” ; 
it is less the “arbitrary intervention of the party politician ” than the result 
of “ the integration of national and local social policy.” At the same time 
the authors are not concerned merely to explain it away. A brief but 
interesting analysis of the Labour Party’s “ model set of Standing Orders 
for the guidance of Labour Groups on local authorities ” shows that 
although dangers are present, they are often exaggerated and too little 
account is taken of the different but equally serious dangers of any alternative 
system. It is especially welcome to find stress laid on the positive role of 
party in securing that consistency and co-ordination of policy which the 
legal structure alone is as yet scarcely able to ensure. 

Mr. R. Simon has produced an excellent little book in Stevens’ “ This 
is the Law” series. It is concise, accurate and well-arranged, and should 
prove invaluable to many social workers and others who come into contact 
with local authorities in the course of their work as well as to new coun- 
cillors and new employees who require a short introduction to the subject. 
The first part deals with the structure, organisation and function of local 
authorities, the second with the various local services. The latter is one 
of the best short accounts of local aspects of recent social legislation at 
present available. Of both parts of the book what is important is that 
although the treatment is strictly descriptive and concerned with the legal 
framework, arid formality has been avoided by clarity of expression and 
knowledge of the actual working of the system. W.H. Morris-Jongs. 
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ng INEVITABLE Peace. ByC. J. FrieDRICH. (Harvard ¢» Cumberlege. 294 pp. 
on 26s.) 
he 


OVED by the circumstance of the United Nations being born in the 





er } 

ie 1soth year since the Essay on Evernal Peace, the Professor of Government 

a. at Harvard conceived a book which, planned at first as a “ brief study,” 
together with a new translation, of the Kantian Project, was presently 
expanded into this distinguished contribution to “ the history of the idea 

ut : ” . 

wed of universal order under law.” Its occasional references to the U.N. Charter 


k- might perhaps have been spared: but the sketch given of the evolution 
and progressive secularization of the law of nature ; and the showing forth 


A of the relationship between Kant’s idea of peace, as the goal of civilization, 
ed and the rest of his philosophy, appears, at least to one comparative layman, 
me of outstanding value. And this from no merely academic point of view. 
nel For, as the author convincingly claims, there may be point in the opening 
~ up for discussion of theoretical issues which have lain dormant too long. 
Even to-day, he judges, the world is far from a realization of the full signi- 
ficance of Kant’s doctrine. It is partly, though not solely, to this that 
- he imputes a now prevalent “ propensity to accept ideological conflict as 
wr an inevitable cause of war.” What is needed is “ a new and different approach 
ad to our problem.” In particular “it behooves (sic) us” to inquire into 
nl the antecedents of the bourgeois ideas on war and peace. And so to Kant, 
i whose analysis of the problem “in terms consonant with the Charter’s 
ly approach ” is the most penetrating yet. 
ch Professor Friedrich propounds a wholesome counsel of perfection. 
he “Tf we will only make sure that we understand and after understanding 
“4 will not misrepresent the ideas held by others...” In this, for the 
bg most part, he gives us a good example, as well as a helping hand. For we 
, cannot all seek our Aquinas and our Althusius, our Hooker and our Hume, 
ut our Suarez and our Spinoza, at the source. Nor without guided access 
a to the background of its thinking can we well construe for ourselves the 
” detail of the Kantian scheme. That scheme itself is rightly shown as suffering 
- from its author’s failure to be clear as to whether his universal law was 
i to bear on states, or on individuals, as such: and indeed it is less remark- 
= able for any light it may throw on present problems than for the fact of 
ve having been produced when it was. Its ideals were peace and freedom ; 
of but its context the Prussia of its day. What Kant sought to show was 
he that eternal peace was not only desirable but necessary and eventually 
inevitable. This view rested upon “ his extraordinary philosophy of history,” 
ris the adaptation in secular terms of a key conception of Christian theology. 
Id There were assumed an order of nature, a hidden hand of nature, and a 
ict hidden plan, whereby, despite man’s disposition to strife and struggle, 
n- the moral autonomy and universal freedom which, with their prerequisite 
ct. of world-wide law and order, were likewise assumed as the end and purpose 
al of men’s existence, would inexorably come about. 
ne But, as Professor Friedrich duly observes, Kant’s theory had weak 
at points at the time. And further “ serious difficulties ” have become explicit 
at since he wrote. “ Modern sociology, psychology and anthropology ” have 
ral raised new queries for the quest for peace to face. And upon this theme, 
nd while touching it suggestively here, Professor Friedrich gives us hopes of 


a further book. Neither a Kantian nor a Marxian himself, he sees the 
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necessity for an understanding no less of Marx than of Kant. These 
two, by the way, are “ complimentary (sic) ” to each other in their thought. 
And Vico lives to 105! And, being now on this fault-finding note, one is 
just a little tempted to wonder whether, in his remarks on Professor 
Northrop, the author has sufficiently regarded his own excellent precept : 
“If we will only. . .” C. A. W. MANNING. 


TRIAL AND Error. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHAIM WEIZMANN. (Hamil- 
ton. 608 pp. 215.) 


Manatma Ganpui. By H. S. L. Potax, H. N. Brattsrorp, and Lorp 
PeTHICK-LAWRENCE. (Odhams. 320 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Tue Story or My Experiments witH TrutH. By M. K. Ganput. (Phanix. 
420 pp. 215.) 


R. Weizmann’s autobiography is an important book. It is not 
merely a fascinating biography, but it is a historical document of inestimable 
value to the student of those events connected with Zionism and Palestine 
which will probably have nececqacep effects upon the history of Asia and 
Europe. The tripartite volume on Gandhi is in part a biography of that 
strange man, and in part a sympathetic appreciation of his character, methods 
and achievements. No better authors than Mr. Polak, Mr. Brailsford, 
and Lord Pethick-Lawrence could have been chosen for the purpose. Mr. 
Polak was Gandhi’s closest associate during the stormy South African 
period of his life in which he first found himself morally and politically 
and performed perhaps the greatest feat of his career. He carries the story 
of Gandhi’s life down to the end of this period and he writes about it with 
unrivalled authority. Mr. Brailsford had not Mr. Polak’s advantages, 
but he knew Gandhi well, and, though puzzled by many of the Mahatma’s 
views and actions, writes brilliantly 4 sympathetically about his way of 
life, philosophy, policy, and leadership in the years between the wars. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence writes a plain narrative of the last years, and adds a 
chapter on Gandhi’s role in history. The third book, in which Gandhi 
gave an account of his life down to the year 1921, raises some interesting 
questions in the ethics of editing and publishing. It was published many 
years ago and C. F. Andrews used a great deal of its material in his book 
on Gandhi. In the present volume not a word is said about this. The 
book is fascinating and invaluable for the information which it gives regard- 
ing the first part of Gandhi’s life, but the reader should have been informed 
when it was written and when first published. 

In some ways it would be difficult to find two men more dissimilar 
than the Indian Mahatma and the first President of Israel. But the dis- 
similarities are superficial ; fundamentally there is between them a remark- 
able resemblance in their aims, their methods, and their achievements, and 
reading their biographies or autobiographies fills me with the same 
admiration and the same melancholy and despair. The one was and the 
other is indisputably a great man in the sense in which historians and the 
rest of the world are accustomed to use that dubious title. Unlike most 
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great men, their motives were of the purest, their aims of the highest, 
their hands of the cleanest. They were, above and below everything, 
nationalists. Gandhiji, “ Bapu,” as India his vast disciple affectionately 
called him, was, as so many have claimed, a saint. But he used his 
sainthood, like everything else, for one great object, the emancipation of 
Indians and the creation of an independent India. Dr. Weizmann is a 
distinguished scientist and a highly civilised and humane man, but he has 
subordinated science and everything else to one great object, the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews and the creation of an independent Israel. Both were 
consummate politicians, possessed of that rare kind of relentless will which 
enables a man to pursue a single object throughout his life impervious to 
doubts, hesitations, events, or failures. Both were successful; much can 
be said for the claim that the Republic of India today owes its existence to 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Republic of Israel owes its existence to Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann. 

The motive and object were in each case, I repeat, of the highest order. 
That the record of their achievement should rouse feelings of melancholy 
and even of despair is, I suppose, merely a proof of the melancholy and 
desperate quandary into which our political civilisation has got itself. It 
is a proof of the conflict in the heart of modern nationalism to which Gandhi 
himself was partially and Dr. Weizmann is almost completely blind. I 
agree that the freedom of Indians and Jews was an object of the greatest 
importance and that the British domination of the one and the persecution 
of the other were unmitigated evils. But I cannot accept the implicit 
assumption of these two great men that freedom and nationalism are in- 
trinsically good and must be pursued irrespective of consequences. Gandhi 
would certainly and Dr. Weizmann would possibly have denied that they 
made the assumption, but it is in fact implicit in their actions, and the 
result is that their objects were achieved at the cost of evil and suffering 
equal to that which they were combating. The nature of Gandhi’s nationa- 
lism can be seen in his negotiations with Jinnah, and a direct consequence 
was the massacres and misery which preceded and accompanied partition. 
The fact that libertarians can ignore or condone such horrors in the pursuit 
of liberty accounts for the plight of liberty in the modern world. Nothing 
ever embittered Gandhi and he was always anxious to understand his 
opponents. Dr. Weizmann has only bitterness or contempt for anyone who 
does not accept his own view of the Zionist position. He cannot believe 
that any one can be disinterested in questioning the Jewish right to Palestine 
or the actions of Zionists in asserting the right. I cannot, however, see 
that there is anything more sacred in the nationalism of Jews than in that 
of Arabs or vice versa, and to ignore or condone the slaughter and misery 
which has accompanied the creation of the State of Israel is the surest way 
of perpetuating those very evils in the world which Gandhi and Dr. 
Weizmann set out to combat. I do not believe that the freedom of India 
or of Israel is going to be of much account so long as people in either 
country believe that a dead or starving Muslim is of less account than a 
dead or starving Hindu, or that a dead or starving Arab is of less account 
than a dead or starving Jew. LEONARD WOOLF. 
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THE Wor tp Co-opERATIVE MovEMENT. By MARGARET Dicsy. (Hutchinson's 
University Library. 163 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Miss MarGaret Dicsy knows a considerable part of the world’s co- 
operative movement, not only from her studies but also from personal 
experience. As Secretary of the Horace Plunkett Foundation she has 
visited many countries in Europe and overseas and has the opportunity to 
study on the spot the organisation and functioning of different branches of 
co-operative effort. 

Miss Digby approaches the subject by describing the co-operative 
movement functionally. She starts by giving the historical background 
of the development of co-operative ideas in general and follows it up by 
summarising in one or more chapters the position in each important field 
of co-operative activities. The first three chapters are devoted to the con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement, and are followed by a chapter on 
productive co-operation, two chapters on co-operative credit and one on 
insurance. Agricultural co-operation is dealt with more extensively in the 
following five chapters, covering the supply of farm requirements, the 
marketing of agricultural produce and the organisation of rural productive 
effort through the collective farm, and fishing and forestry co-operative 
societies. 

After presenting a detailed picture of co-operative developments all over 
the world and analysing the achievements and shortcomings of the move- 
ment in each separate field, Miss Digby endeavours to present in the last 
three chapters “the integrated, interlocking and inter-acting character of 
the movement, which gives it so much of its character and vitality.” She 
comes to the conclusion that the two fundamental motives to which the 
co-operative movement as a whole owes its origin often conflict in their 
manifestations. 


“The movements are, in fact,” writes Miss Digby, “built on two 
distinct, though not irreconcilable principles—the satisfaction of human 
needs as the mainspring and purpose of economic activity, and the recog- 
nition that among human needs is the need to carry on useful work chosen 
by the worker, to enjoy self-government in work, and to be rewarded for 
the work when it is done. Hence springs a real difference of outlook and 
at one, though not the deepest level, a real conflict of interest.” (P. 142.) 


Miss Digby remains very doubtful if this conflict of interests can be 
reconciled by state planning which, she believes, “leaves them little 
initiative or bargaining power.” 

This leads to the consideration in Chapter XVI of the relation between 
co-operation, the state, and the community, and Miss Digby emphasises in 
the beginning of the chapter, quite rightly, that “ the co-operative move- 
ment does not exist in a vacuum. It is part of an ordered society and an 
ordered state. The state impinges upon it at many points.” 


Miss Digby recognises, however, that “it is almost certain that the world of 
the future will be a world of planned and in a large measure of socialised 
economy.” She admits that “ it is strange that comparatively little thought 
seems to have been given to the shape and size of the co-operative sector 
in the new world.” 
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It is evident that this is the main failure of the modern co-operative 

movement and one can only agree with the author that 
“The co-operative movement for a number of years past has been 
adjusting itself fragmentarily to each new situation, but the pace and 
pressure of war and revolution have left little opportunity for the revision 
or re-affirmation of co-operative policy, which can only be made 
internationally and inter-functionally, on the basis of an appraisal of 
co-operative economy in relation to world economy more elaborate, 

searching and statistical than can be attempted here.” (P. 155.) 

The book summarises simply and clearly the working of the co-operative 
movement all over the world, and presents to the reader the main problems 
which face the movement in present-day transitionary economy. It can 
be heartily recommended to every student of co-operation and to its 
practical workers. N. Barovu. 


Lasour. By P. SARGANT FLoRENCE. (Hwfchinson’s University Library. 
230 pp. 75. 6d.) 


MONG the providences which direct academic study, one is generally 
unadmitted, yet powerful: this is the “examinability” of a topic. The 
classical languages, logic, mathematics, the natural sciences, economic 
theory in the form of equilibrium analysis, all lend themselves to the easy 
and precise assessment of undergraduate attainment and ability, and an 
appraisal of how far the attention of economists has been controlled by this 
fact, and by a desire to produce pages of impeccably “ scientific ” appear- 
ance would probably surprise and amuse. Professor Florence has never 
been the victim of these tendencies, and the present excellent little volume 
is a foray into reality, into the distressingly alive and pushing jungle that 
is the frontier between economics, sociology, psychology, and physiology. 
It is all the more impressive that, in the first two parts of this book at least, 
he has imposed an order and an elegance on a chaos of facts, hypotheses, 
and dubious experiment. 

This book is concerned with labour as a factor of production. In its 
author’s words, it does not ignore “ what labour is ultimately for, and in 
this book the consumer’s demands and needs ” are “ kept in view, as well 
as the satisfaction of the producer’s ‘ human nature’.” The first two sections 
deal with the present situation and controlling factors of labour supply 
and use. The treatment of these problems is good,* and the frank recog- 
nition that English class-structure is a primary enemy of labour efficiency, 
the stress laid on cross-mobility of occupations between industries, and 
the balanced, lucid exposition of industrial psychology and sociology, and 
the measurement of the involved factors are all impressive. The realism 
of the book is consistent, and Professor Florence’s own experience can 
throughout be felt checking and controlling the argument, and manifesting 
his shrewdness in such judgments as that on the relation of saving to incen- 
tive, or in his condemnation of the British custom of degressive rate-fixing. 


* The book, of course, contains, blemishes, obscurities, and mistakes. E.g., the 
comparative neglect of the impact of trade unions on ideology, the gaps in the biblio- 
graphy, the mysterious passage relating psychological malaise to a spectrum (p. 24), 
" 1929” for 1921 (p. 18), the wide powers jailed 
instrument (p. 74). 


to the thermometer as a measuring 
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It is in Part Three that one begins to feel the limitations of such manuals 
as this. The account of the facts of unemployment with which it opens is 
well done, but over-familiar and too brief. The following chapter on the 

revention of unemployment is at once too compact and too superficial 
Ses the student working by himself, and is superfluous for anyone else. 

Part Four is of more interest, but “ The Direction of Labour Policy” 
cannot adequately be dealt with in forty pages, and here also the reader 
may for the first time suspect Professor Florence of an inadequacy of vision. 
This section is technical and adequate so far as it goes, but its generalisations 
on the rdéle of labour in time are at once timid and a little thin, as though 
the writer were afraid of the non-quantitative and the risk of being wrong 
about the future. Probably this is unfair, and Professor Florence feels that 
the making of those general ea Nee of which the construction is 
man’s chief end, should take place elsewhere, away from the needs of the 
student who should find plenty to stimulate him in this conclusion and start 
him in such new fields as the history of trade unionism, the study of prices, 
and the whole vexed question of the interaction of politics and economics. 

On the whole, then, a good and much needed book which begins with 
fact and detail, and ends with something of a sweep and a questioning. 
That even on the present basis of knowledge such a work is possible, is 
extremely encouraging and doubly interesting in its revelation at once 
of our knowledge and our ignorance of the human foundations of the 
economic order, and in its demonstration of the comparative irrelevance 
of much that is taught as economic analysis to any appraisal of economic 
reality. If we do not hope for too much and push too far ahead under 
the guidance of our desires—as perhaps Elton Mayo is inclined to do— 
the marriage of sociology and economics may prove fruitful in policy, 
practice and theory, and even gain full respectability by becoming a fit 
subject for examination ! Dona_p G. MacRae. 


A Survey OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Harotp Zink. (MacMillan. 
809 pp. 245.) 


HIS is an abridgment with new material of an earlier book, Government 
and Politics in the United States. 1 do not know what has been omitted or 
what has been added, but the net result is a comprehensive survey of 
American political institutions, federal, state and local, of over 800 pages. 
It would not be unfair to say that throughout the survey of the structure 
and the work of the political institutions there is little penetrating or even 
critical discussion of the problems which are involved. This is not from 
any lack of knowledge or critical desire on the part of Professor Zink 
himself. It is the result of a deliberate policy of understatement and restraint 
which he has imposed upon himself, so that his work might fairly be des- 
cribed as a survey. He has painted his grey in grey, so that the relations 
and proportions shall at no time or place be distorted by a touch of malice, 
wit, or passion. There is no special theme controlling the survey of essential 
facts. The survey is an atlas in which every map is on the same scale and 
not even the capital cities, or the scenes of massacres or battles, are allowed 
an inset on a larger scale. The result is an extremely useful text book for 
any teacher who may have to take a class in American government. He 
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will know the ground which might be covered. However warm his interest 
in some special field he will be compelled to see that it is but a part of one 
stupendous whole. From the index and the lucid table of contents he will 
be able to inform himself about recent developments in every phase of 
American political institutions. He has in his hands an American Whittaker 
embodied in a clear narrative. It is fair, impartial, and up to date. But 
although it is never stale, it is so flat that it is not as profitable as one feels 
it might have been. 


I do not want in any way to belittle a most useful work. Professor Zink 
has set himself the highest standards within his deliberately selected scope. 
He never allows himself to distort his pattern because there happens to be 
some especially meaty body of documentation on a particular theme. 
He is writing a text book in agg science and that, as we all know, 
should mean a statement of what is known to be what it is, unsullied by 
any vagaries of speculation or criticism. It is the works and not the life 
which can be given. A competent physiologist in his account of the head 
will not trouble himself about “ what dreams may come ”’ nor in his account 
of the heart will he mention the “ reasons” which Pascal had in mind; 
and the belly and its adjuncts will be surveyed and no whisper of Rabelais 
be heard. Professor Zink is not quite so detached as this. He is after all 
writing for American students, and they have a keen interest in the facts 
of life, political life included. When they study a political system they 
require that nothing should be hidden, and it is when they are given “ the 
low down on the high spots ” that they feel they are being brought nearest 
to the real nature of what they seek to understand. It is to meet this most 
legitimate claim that Professor Zink has added some personal touches. 
“The President himself,” he remarks, “ may read books which reflect 
the conclusion of certain experts.” Even more exilarating than the know- 
ledge that a President may read is the recorded habit of one American 
Ambassador of shocking his official hosts by parading round a presidential 
mansion on all fours so happy was he in his intoxication (p. 545). Ata 
less personal level is the interesting item that Mr. Hoover discovered that 
forty different agencies in Washington and thirty-four in the field purchased 
supplies for the federal government. 

The merit of the book is that it does indeed survey its chosen field. 
It differs from the usual English book on political institutions by including 
a description of the functions and organisation of the administrative depart- 
ments within the same covers as a discussion of the nature of the parties 
and of the presidential system. It is as though the Cabinet System of Sir Ivor 
Jennings, the Whitehall series on government departments, and Erskine 
May’s Parliamentary Procedure had been distilled into one clear text. The 
English student may suffer from our habit of impressionistic studies. 
He may think that he knows his country when he only knows a party. 
Professor Zink is determined that he shall know only what can be certain. 
There is never, if I may say so, any hint of the nature of the cerebrations 
which underlie the fields of government which he has so carefully surveyed. 
He never uses an epigram as a substitute for argument. Difficult problems 
may be mentioned and, if they are not probed, they are never hidden by a 
play of words. The one real weakness of the book, within its scope, is I 
think that the historical sections are too brief. K. SMELLIE. 
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Tue Rome-BerxuIN Axis. A History OF THE RELATIONS OF HITLER AND 
Mussouini. By EvizaBETH WISKEMANN. (Oxford Press. 346 pp. 215.) 


ISS WIsKEMANN has done a masterly job in her study of the Axis. 
It is the first study of the subject, and should prove of lasting value to 
historians of the period. But it is mot a specialist’s book. It has the 
fascination of all “ behind-the-scenes ” accounts of recent diplomatic events. 
It is, as she says, a labour of Sisyphus to attempt to write about recent 
events. No period in history is so rich in official documents, diaries, and 
accounts of diplomatic missions. She has selected her material from these 
sources with skill, and has added to them from her own private sources, 
which were extensive as a result of her long connection with Italy, and her 
work in Switzerland during the war. In order to reduce the book to a 
reasonable length, she has omitted any account of events not directly 
bearing on her subject, which have already been chronicled adequately. This 
means that the wider framework in which the Axis worked is only sketched 
in lightly. This is no great disadvantage, now, when the major events of 
the war years are still fresh in the reader’s mind. But in later years, it will 
become a greater limitation. 

The Rome-Berlin Axis begins with a short examination of the formative 
years of the two dictators. Here, and throughout the book, she stresses 
the influence of Nietzsche. She notes that Hitler was born in the year that 
Nietzsche became permanently mad: “the thought is irresistible that 
Hitlerism was a form of Nietzsche’s madness.” ‘The admiration of the two 
supermen for each other was not at first mutual. Hitler, writing in Mein 
Kampf of the year 1923 said: “ At this time, I confess frankly, I conceived the 
deepest admiration for the great man south of the Alps.” But Mussolini, in 
1930, according to Prince Starhemberg, had doubts of Hitler’s sanity, and 
deplored his racial theories. He was won over in time by Hitler’s mesmeric 
personality, and above all by Hitler’s admiration for a fellow superman. 
Mussolini was a vain and vacillating man. By appealing to his vanity, and 
to his will to power, Hitler bound Mussolini to him, in spite of the continual 
conflict of interests between Germany and Italy. 

Miss Wiskemann sees the events of these years as a chronicle of rivalry 
and duplicity, not of co-ordinated actions by the Axis: duplicity on the 
German side, over Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and rivalry on the 
{talian side in attemps to impress Hitler and steal the limelight in Abyssinia, 
\lbania, and Greece. She sees the story consistently from Rome, but the 
facts seem to bear out this interpretation, facts which reveal Mussolini 
as a tragic clown. His will to power and greatness blinded him to reality. 
He appears in stark contrast to another character in this astonishing drama 
of irresponsible supermen, who managed to keep his feet firmly on the 
ground: General Franco. It is impossible not to admire Franco’s dealings 
with Hitler. In this den of thieves, he knew how to strike a hard bargain. 
In September, 1940, Hitler informed Ciano, in Miss Wiskemann’s words 
(presumably taken from Ciano’s diary though she quotes no source) : “ The 
Spaniards ask for 400,000 to 700,000 tons of grain, the furnishing of all 
the fuel they require, the military equipment they lack, and the troops and 
weapons necessary for the capture of Gibraltar ; they also ask for Morocco 
and smaller gains. In return, they promise their friendship.” Hitler re- 

fused these terms, mainly because he found co-operation with defeated 
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France a less expensive operation. As a result, Gibraltar was never attacked 
and Franco is still with us. Mussolini, who never stood up to Hitler in 
such concrete terms, fell in 1943, and earned from his fellow superman the 
insulting epithets of “ unrevolutionary and bourgeois.” 

No-one who reads this book can fail to be horrified by the naked 
revelation of power politics. Hitler is certainly the arch-fiend, but Mussolini, 
with his illusions of grandeur, aided and abetted him at every turn, whether 
from rivalry or weakness. National differences were deliberately increased 
for the sole purpose of creating a state of tension favourable to Hitler’s 
aims. Towards the end, when the war was going disastrously for Germany, 
Hitler lived in the hope that the inevitable differences between Soviet Russia 
and the Western Powers would break out, and save him and Germany from 
destruction. His hope was not realised. The German menace bound the 
Allies together to the end. But his analysis was not wrong in the long 
view. In December 1944, Hitler wrote his last New Year letter to Mussolini. 
“One thing is certain,” he said, “and that is that neither Fascism nor 
National Socialism will ever be replaced in Europe by democracy.” He 
has not yet been proved decisively wrong. As Miss Wiskemann says, 
“Both the New Order, and the struggle against it were so costly that we 
do not know yet whether the price paid was not civilization itself. That 
would be the fulfilment of Hitler’s suicidal dream.” 

ANNE WHYTE. 


PLANNING AND THE Pricz MEcHANISM. By J. E. Meape. (Ad/en ¢» Unwin. 
85. 6d.) 


Mr. MEADE, in a sub-title, calls his book “‘ the Liberal-Socialist Solution ”; 
but it is not easy to see where the socialism comes in, unless any wish to 
decrease the inequality of incomes is to be regarded as socialism. This 
wish is unquestionably very strong in Mr. Meade’s mind, and he puts 
forward a number of tax proposals which would go a long way beyond the 
existing system of taxes, subsidies, and social services towards bringing 
it about. But there is almost nothing else in his book that is even mildly 
socialistic, except a preparedness to try out a form of public ownership 
as a remedy for special cases of monopolistic exploitation. For the rest 
Mr. Meade shows himself essentially not a socialist, but a liberal believer 
in the beneficent workings of the competitive price mechanism as applied, 
not only to goods and consumable services, but also to labour. 

The extent to which Mr. Meade is an anti-socialist (for he is) may be 
concealed from some readers by the fact that he is, in a certain very limited 
sense, a planner. He wants to plan the ‘national income and its broad 
distribution between consumption and investment. He wants to use 
drastic monetary controls, coupled with taxation, to keep the total demand 
for goods and services (for both consumption and investment) down to a 
level that will both come within productive power and release enough 
production for export to pay for required imports. But he wants to achieve 
this balance by monetary and fiscal methods, with the very minimum of 
planning of the productive system itself—except that he again and again 
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stresses the need to check investment under present conditions. Such a 
system as he has in mind is not really “ planning ” in the sense in which 
that term is ordinarily used: it is little more than the old-style policy of 
deflation by central bank action coupled with an advanced programme 
of redistributive taxation. 

It is no more than this, because Mr. Meade believes so fervently in the 
sanctity of the price mechanism, which socialists have been accustomed to 
denounce, at any rate in its application to capital investment and to the 
determination of wages and other incomes. He favours, for example, a 
rise in interest rates (regardless of its effects on socialisation programmes), 
a removal of most of the food subsidies, a deliberately induced rise in the 
unemployment percentage (in order to weaken Trade Union power and 
stimulate mobility of labour), a sale of import licences to the highest bidders 
(regardless of the utility of the purposes for which they want the goods), 
and a wholesale elimination of controls in order to give the limited supplies 
of most things to those who are prepared to pay most for them. In fairness 
it must be said that, if his proposals for still more redistributive taxation 
were adopted in full, such a “ free market ” mechanism would work much 
less objectionably than if controls were abolished without them, and also 
that he makes drastic proposals for dealing with monopoly practices—but 
not with any greater success than his liberal predecessors in showing how 
they could be made effective. The general drift of his argument I have 
called “‘ anti-socialist ” because what it seems to come to is that the further 
we go in limiting and redistributing incomes the less socialistic we shall 
need to be. 

There are other things in Mr. Meade’s book which seem to me to invali- 
date wholly any claim on his part to be regarded as even the mildest 
sort of socialist. One is his treatment of Trade Unions, of which he writes 
as if they were exactly on a par with capitalist monopolies and were 
thoroughly anti-social forces, and without any recognition that they con- 
stitute an essential element in the real democracy at which real Jiberal- 
socialists aim. Some of his suggestions are sheerly fantastic—for example, 
the tentative one that all combinations of workers working for different 
employers should be forbidden as well as all combination among business 
firms. He also proposes that, in order to secure a right distribution of 
labour, wages should be varied both between occupations and between 
localities to a sufficient extent to achieve the desired result. This is the old 
fallacy of writing about human beings as if they were fluid ounces of labour 
power. As for his proposal to go back to an induced unemployment rate 
of 4 per cent., it is surely bound to be shocking to any real Socialist. 

With all this, Mr. Meade has a real humanitarian desire to uplift the 
poor and a real ascetic scorn of those who make claims to a superior standard 
of living at the expense of those lower down the social scale. His programme 
is radical, though it is not socialist, and if it were carried out in its entirety 
would bring about a sharp intensification of recent trends towards a less 
unequal distribution of incomes. All this, however, depends on the 
political practicability of a very high level of redistributive taxation, includ- 
ing a drastic limitation on the right of inheritance ; and it is much to be 
feared that the effect of his writing will be to encourage those who wish to 
attack trade unions and full employment without adopting the other more 
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radical methods which he puts forward. His book is indeed unrealistic 
and academic in the bad sense of the term, for he writes again and again 
as if human beings were mere units in an arithmetical total, with stomachs 
to be filled but no idiosyncrasies or group differences needing to be taken 
into account. G. D. H. Cote. 


LES GRANDES CEuvRES POLITIQUES. Dr MACHIAVEL A NOTRE jour. By 
JeAN-JACQUES CHEVALLIER. (Armand Colin, Paris 1949. 600 f.) 


O what extent are political ideas expressions of their time, to what 
extent do they make history, how can they be linked together? Or is 
the political philosopher ahead of his time? And why is it that our own 
era is so desperately poor in political ideas? Is it possible that the age of 
specialisation has shifted the centre of political philosophy to economics 
as the example of Keynes might indicate? These and similar problems face 
the historian of political ideas. 

M. Chevallier has avoided many of the difficulties, if not impossibilities 
in view of the backward stage of political sociology, which these problems 
represent by writing the histories of some great political works. He outlines 
their thought Lee their relation to the problems of the age in which 
they are embedded, he sketches their immediate reception and also, though 
less convincingly, their influences on later periods. The term “ great ” 
needs qualification. Not all “ grandes oeuvres politiques”’ are literary master- 

ieces. Some, like Hitler’s Mein Kampf, are even bad literature. Yet: 
habent sua fata libelli. 

Machiavelli’s Prince, Bodin’s Republic, Hobbes’s Leviathan, and Bossuet’s 
Politique are analysed in the first part of this intriguing volume. The four 
works of these thinkers all serve the cause of absolutism. In the second 

att the attack against absolutism is led by Locke’s Second Treatise, which 

is followed by Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois, Rousseau’s Contrat social, and 
Sieyés Ow’est-ce que Je Tiers Etat? The consequences of the French Revolution 
ate illustrated by commentaries on Burke’s Reflections, Fichte’s Reden an 
die Deutsche Nation, Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, constituting the 
third part of M. Chevallier’s book. A fourth part, entitled Socialism and 
Nationalism: 1848-1927, presents interpretations of Marx and Engels’s 
Communist Manifesto, Charles Maurras’ Enguéte sur la Monarchie, Sorel’s 
Reflections on Violence, Lenin’s State and Revolution, and Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 
The selection of M. Chevallier’s is, surely, a personal one. Accepting his 
method, the student might easily apply it to Joseph de Maistre’s Du Pape, 
Mill’s Representative Government, ot Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie and many others. 
I believe M. Chevallier did not intend to claim any exclusiveness for the 
works he has chosen to consider. 

His treatment is an example of lucid and condensed exposition, though 
not all the studies reach the perfection of the chapter on Montesquieu 
which shows that M. Chevallier is thoroughly familiar with British constitu- 
tional history. The Bodin scholar might probably prefer to M. Chevallier’s 
essay on Les Six Livres de la République Pierre Mesnard’s more comprehensive 
exposition of Bodin’s main work in his great Essor de la Philosophie Politique 
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au XVIe Siécle. Nor do I think that M. Chevallier’s study of Tocqueville 
does full justice to the influence of British political institutions on Tocque- 
ville’s mind. Moreover, it seems to me that the Democracy in America, 
particularly its important second part, to which M. Chevallier—in contrast 
to Sainte-Beuve and Bryce—pays due homage, has never had the influence 
Albert Sorel has assumed. M. Chevallier follows Sorel too readily. 

Yet M. Chevallier’s learning and grasp of filiations between the different 
political philosophies is remarkable. For example, he links Bodin with 
Machiavelli, Hobbes with both, and again Montesquieu with Bodin and 
Locke. There can be no doubt that since Janet’s Histoire de la Science 
politique no better book has been published in France, and perhaps not 
only in France, on the history of political ideas. 

I am confident that this admirable volume will soon be translated into 
English. If that should be the case, I venture to suggest that some of M. 
Chevallier’s references for further reading should be expanded ; for instance, 
research on Burke has considerably grown since Morley; Miss Osborn’s 
book on Rowsseau and Burke (Oxford 1940) and some others should be 
included ; or Pierson’s important Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New 
York 1938) ought to be referred to. M. Chevallier might as well have deleted 
the reference to Hobbes’s De Corapore politico,—an unauthorised and 
distorted version of The Elements of Law natural and political. 

But this is the only error I have found in a work which certainly 
can claim its rightful place among the all too few standard works on the 
history of great political works. J. P. Mayer. 


Inp1A: By Proressor C. H. Pururps. (Hutchinson. 176 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Ir is only the rare historian who in a time of political strife can avoid 
partisanship. From apologias for the Raj, by English “ liberal ” historians, 
too numerous to mention, to the ferocious indictment of Palme Dutt’s 
India Today the subject of Indian history has provoked a steady stream 
of tendentious writing. Notable exceptions there have been, but there is 
no popular account of British India which would be likely to command 
the respect and confidence of responsible scholars in both countries. The 
conditions for the meeting of such a long felt and urgent need were at last 
created by the passing of the Indian Independence Act in 1947, reflected 
already in a level of mutual understanding and good feeling never before 
equalled in the history of the two nations. 

It was accordingly with high hopes that I picked up Professor Philips’s 
book on India, in the popular Hutchinson’s series, and read in his intro- 
duction that he proposed to undertake “ the description of the establishment 
and extension of European political rule and of the fierce nationalist 
reactions thereby provoked in the hearts and minds of Indians.” He 
further proposed to treat of India’s “ difficult transition through turmoil 
and suffering from despotic to popular rule.” Few would underestimate 
the courage needed for a scholar to embark on the task of expounding a 
subject, so long contentious, in a work which has to compress into some 
170 pages the story of India from the earliest archaeological records of the 
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Indus valley civilisation of five thousand years ago to the partition into the 
two Dominions of today. 

From this purely technical point of view, the book is undoubtedly 
skilfully conceived. The lucidity of the exposition and the smooth and 
dexterous handling of this vast unwieldy material leave little to be desired. 
The reader will look in vain for any reference to Macaulay’s “ Black 
Hole ” or to the Bengal famine of 1943. Otherwise almost everything is 
touched upon in its appointed place, from a description of the gentle 
Buddhist qualities of Asoka to an analysis of the consequences of a current 
increase in the birth rate at the rate of eleven or twelve a minute. 

It was, however, with a growing sense of disappointment that I 
discovered in Professor Philips’s account of British-Indian relations that 
his introductory promise exceeded his achievement. Conscious of his 
responsibilities as a scientific historian, he reveals a generally admirable 
restraint in his treatment of explosive issues. Yet in his anxiety to avoid 
the pitfall of permitting his writing to be coloured by a suppressed 
emotionalism, he has allowed himself in practice to fall into the opposite 
error. He fails to perceive that where a highly charged emotional tension 
is a central element colouring every aspect of the relations between two 
societies, the historian is failing in his duty if he does not succeed in 
conveying to the reader the precise explosive nature of that relationship. 

Whatever one’s judgement, for example, as to the nature of the 
responsibility for the appalling tragedy of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
in 1919, it does less than justice to the truth to minimise the extent to 
which the news of the tragedy threw its shadow over the length and 
breadth of India and even to this day rankles in the minds and hearts of 
many Indians. Yet Professor Philips contents himself with baldly recording 
the “ break up (of) a large crowd with gunfire,” occasioning “a violent 
outburst of feeling against the Government.” Such treatment 1s inadequate 
to the evocation of any imaginative insight. 

The English reader, not previously familiar with the subject, will gain 
from these pages little imaginative realisation either of the sinister way in 
which the imperial connection inevitably poisoned individual British- 
Indian relationships or of the tremendous fervour awakened in Indian 
hearts by what at worst many of them regarded as harsh oppression and 
at best an insult to their self-respect. 

It must not, of course, be thought that Professor Philips is altogether 
uncritical of British rule. “In India,” he writes, “ power confined rather 
than corrupted the British.” While he sees the broad justification of that 
tule in the transformation of “a static into a dynamic civilization,” he is 
not blind to its shortcomings, condemning in particular the tardiness of 
English concessions to India’s legitimate aspirations, and the disproportion- 
ately low expenditure on urgent social services. On the other hand, his 
criticisms of the attitude of the Congress High Command on the occasion 
of the Cripps offer are also justified, and he does not attempt to conceal 
his dislike of the present necessity for partition, which reflects the limitations 
of statesmanship on both sides and must inevitably impose a severe economic 
burden on an already cruelly impoverished people. 

R. V. SAMPSON. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Among books on social and economic subjects the following should 
be noted. A SratisticAL ANALYSIS OF ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE AND 
REVENUE OF THE Press. By NicHOLAS KaLpor and RODNEY SILVERMAN, 
(Cambridge Press. 200 pp. 155.) This book is the result of research 
undertaken in 1943 under the auspices of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research. Its object is to discover “the main facts about 
advertising in relation to the national economy.” 1935 was taken as the 
basic year for statistics, but the period 1934-8 was also examined in detail. 
The chief subjects investigated were the total expenditure on advertising 
in the United Kingdom, the relation of advertising expenditure to manu- 
facture and retail sales by commodity groups, and the contribution of 
advertising to the revenue of the Press. OvERHEAD Costs. SOME Essays 
IN Economic ANnaAtysis, by W. ARTHUR Lewis. (Ad/en C» Unwin. 200 pp. 
155.) Professor Lewis in his first six chapters deals with six different 
problems connected with overhead costs, ¢.g., fixed costs in relation to 
the competition between road and rail transport. In a seventh chapter he 
discusses overhead costs in relation to the administration of socialist 
enterprises. The following are two important statistical studies: Com- 
PARATIVE PRODUCTIVITY IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRY, published 
under the auspices of the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. By L. Rosras. (Cambridge Press. 263 pp. 185.) CHANGES 
IN THE Cost-oF-LIVING AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME SINCE 1938, 
published under the auspices of Oxford University Institute of Statistics. 
By Duprey Seers. (Blackwell. 84 pp. 6s.) An important document is 
INTER ALLIED REPARATION AGENCY : REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
FOR THE YEAR 1948 (Inter Allied Reparation Agency, Brussels. 98 pp). 
Among much other information it contains a list of plants made available 
and allocated by the Agency in the American, British and French Zones. 
Two books of a more general nature should be noted: THE Economic 
ORGANISATION OF ENGLAND, AN OvrTLInE History. By Str WILLIAM 
ASHLEY. (Longmans. 271 pp. 8s. 6d.) was originally published in 1914, 
and has frequently been reprinted. It is now published in a new edition 
with three new chapters by Professor G. C. Allen which brings the book 
up to date. It is a useful handbook for students. THE SoctAL PROBLEMS 
OF AN INDUSTRIAL CIVILISATION. By Etton Mayo (Row#tledge. 148 pp. 
125. 6d.) is the second in a series of three books by a well-known American 
professor. The book is based on what Professor Mayo calls “ the clinical 
approach” to industry, i.e. he studies intensively the interaction of industrial 
organisation and the psychology of individual workers and groups of 
workers. For instance, a good example of his method of research is a 
detailed account which he gives of an investigation into the causes of 
unsatisfactory labour turnover in the mule-spinning department of a textile 
mill near Philadelphia. 

The student of imperial affairs should not miss two books. THE 
Economy oF Ceyton. By Sir Ivor Jennincs. (Oxford Press. 224 pp. 
105. 6d.) is an admirable book by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Ceylon. It gives a clear and very interesting account of the economic 
and financial organisation of Ceylon, of education, public, health, and the 
social services ; it provides statistics where they are available. A History 
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manent record of events which 
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—Sir Norman Birkett 
in Sunday Times 
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OF THE Gotp Coast. By W. E. F. Warp. (Allen & Unnin. 387 pp. 215. 
This a straightforward history of the country from the earliest times to 
the present day by an author who has a considerable knowledge of the 
territory itself and who has collected material for his history from Africans. 
The last two chapters deal with the political and constitutional history 
from 1874 to 1946. Another history which deserves attention is A History 
OF PALESTINE FROM A.D. 135 TO MODERN Times. By JAMES PARKES 
(Gollancz. 391 pp. 215.) Dr. Parkes is an authority on Jewish history 
and anti-semitism. His new book is invaluable to any one who wishes to 
understand what has happened and is happening in Palestine. The first 
15 chapters give the history of Palestine down to the end of the 1914 war; 
the last three chapters deal with the period between 1918 and the abandon- 
ment of the mandate. It ends with the appointment of Count Bernadotte 
as Mediator. 

Two more volumes have been published in William Hodge & Co.’s 
War Crimes Trials series : THE BELSEN TRIAL, edited by RAYMOND PHILLIPs, 
with a foreword by the Lord Chancellor. (749 pp. 30s.), and THE Natz- 
WEILER TRIAL, edited by ANrHoNy M. WEsB, with a foreword by the 
Attorney-General (233 pp. 18s.). The first volume tells the horrible 
story of the Belsen and Auschwitz concentration camps, and contains the 
verbatim record of the trial of Josef Kramer, Commandant, and 44 others. 
In the Natzweiler trial, there were nine defendants who were charged with 
killing four British women prisoners of war in Natzweiler Camp. These 
books are documents of the highest importance for the light which they 
throw upon the problem of establishing and developing international 
criminal law. 

Another book which deals with a different side of international law 
and relations is ATLANTIC Pact, COMMONWEALTH AND UNITED NATIONS, 
prepared for the United Nations Association, by ANDREW Boyp and 
WitttaM Merson (Hutchinson. 100 pp. 85. 6d.). It is a useful handbook 
which first gives the history of the Pact and then discusses its relation to 
the Commonwealth and the United Nations system. The authors are 
wholeheartedly in favour of the Pact and in the last chapter answer objec- 
tions to it raised by communists and liberals. They argue, perhaps rather 
optimistically, that it will strengthen the United Nations. It might, however, 
be argued that the Pact was born of the impotence of the United Nations, 
and that, so long as UNO remains impotent, the Pact must supersede 
rather than strengthen it. 
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